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December. 
> 
Under the snow drift the blossoms are sleeping, 
Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June, 
Down in the hush of their quict they're keeping 
Thrills from the throstle’s wild summer-swung tune, 
Harriet Prescott SPOFFORD. 
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Renew Now. 
a ee 
On receiving this number of the American Agri- 
culturist please forward your subscription at once. 
Do not delay until the closing days of the yeer, 
when the renewals come pouring in upon us by 
every mail in such large numbers that a mistake 


may now and then occur. Please renew to-day, 


and send us as many new subscriptions as possible. 


——_- 


Renew for a Term of Years.—Advantages 


of so Doing. 

To avoid the labor of renewing from year to year, 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist are now 
following the plan of sending their subscriptions 
for aseries of years. By doing this they obviate 
the trouble and sometimes delay of yearly renewing, 
and also get the paper at the clubbing rates, as 
each additional year counts as one copy on the 
clubbing rates, which are ; 

One or two copies, one year... ... $1. 
Three copies, one year.... 4.00 
Four copies, one year.... 5. 


50 each 
33 each 


each 


tt 


Five copics, one year.... -20 each 
Six copies, one year ... 7.00.... 1.17 each 
Seven copies, one year.. . 8.00.... 1.14 each 
Eight copies, one year.... 9.00.... 1.12 each 
Ten copies and upwards, one year... $10.00 


Or, if any one desires to secure a staliiaass and 
does not wish to take the trouble to go out and get 
subscribers, he can extend his own subscription 
for a number of years, and each additional year 
can count as aname fora premium. Thus, if five 
names are required for a premium, pay your own 
subscription for five years and you thereby secure it. 








Rates of the American Agriculturist to 
Foreign Countries, 
= 

Mr. Charles C. Goulter, Hawkesbury, Blenheim, 
New Zealand, one of our old subscribers, writes us: 
‘Tf have hitherto taken the American Agriculturist 
through Mr. Empson, of Havelock. The latter, 
however, has left the district, so that I cannot send 
through him in the future. [ used to pay him seven 
shillings. I do not know how to send the money. 
Would a post-office money order taken out at any 
office in New Zealand be right ?”’ We have numer- 
ous inquiries of this character from all over the 
world, owing to the different postal laws existing 
in the different countries. The subscription price 
to England, the British Provinces, and foreign 
countries generally, in pounds, shillings and pence, 
is as follows: 


&. sh.d. U.S. Cur. 
Yearly Subscription Pricc................ 0-6-16....$1.64 
On two yearly subscriptions, up to five. .0-5- 0.... 1.20 each. 
EE SO OTEE 5058s s. ce siavenses 0-4- 9.... 1.14 each. 


Make remittance by post-office money order, 
payable at. New York General Post-office. To avoid 
delay and possible loss, enclose money order with 
your letter. 

So 


The German American Agriculturist. 
a ee 
The Amerikanischer Agriculturigt during 1888 will 
be more valuable and interesting than ever before. 
New features and departments will be added, and 


specimen copies to a limited number will be sent 


on application. Every German should have it. 
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AMER-AGRI. RBonnel?. 

The intelligent farmer, who gives thought to his 
business, finds his mind occupied with matters be- 
longing to the year that is just closing, while he 
also looks forward tothe season rapidly approach- 
ing. Have there last year been failure with some 
crops, while others have been unusually success- 
ful? We should examine into the failures, not to 
mourn over them, but to ascertain if they were due 
to avoiduble causes, or to natural phenomena be- 
We are apt to ascribe our 
but are we so ready to 


yond human control. 
losses to a Higher Power, 
acredit our successes to the same controlling in- 
fluence? The ‘scientific farmer,’”’ so-called, is 
the sensible farmer who sees that all Nature, on 
his farm or off of it, is governed by wise and im- 
mutable laws. Those who study to learn what are 
these laws, and how they ean best work with them, 
are the most successful farmers; they are called 
“* scientific.” 
_> 
Live Stock Notes. 

It is a mistaken policy to feed out the best fod- 
der of all kinds first. Cattle having been pam- 
pered with the best the farm afforded early in the 
season, and there being nothing else than coarse 
stuff to feed them later, find it difficult to make the 
change, get “off their feed,’’ and what is more, 
come out in the spring a sorry looking lot. If 
they were intended to be sold, their price will be 
distressingly low, and they must undergo another 
summer of best pasturage, another winter of more 
rational feeding, and come out the next spring 
very costly beef. 

—~<>— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

December is often a prolongation, as to weather, 
of November; in fact, of October, also, and work 
suitable to those months may be continued. How- 
ever mild in the first days of the month, cold often 
shuts down with asnap, and we should be prepared 
at any day for the announcement that ‘‘ winter is 
here.”’....Sometimes it is even mild enough to con- 
tinue tree planting, but if the soil is at all frozen, 
leave the trees where they are. If well heeled-in, 
they will be perfectly safe until spring.... Young 
trees should be stiffened by a mound of earth at 
the base, which will also protect from the attacks 
of mice; rubbing the trunks with bloody meat, or 
sprinkling with blood from the slaughter house, to 
disgust and repel rabbits. A shot-gun is very kill- 
ing, and fatrabbits are good ecating....Make sur- 
face drains to carry off the water from young 
orchards....Cut cions before severe weather, label, 
and store in sawdust. 

-_——-—_ 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


So long as the weather will allow, continue to 
prepare land for next spring. Manuring and spad- 
ing or plowing, and, if the land be stiff, leaving it 
rough, will greatly improve thesoil. Finish digging 
the roots, see to those in trenches that they are 
properly covered—these and celery need only par- 
tial covering early in the month, but this should 
be increased to six inches of leaves or light litter. 
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At the end of the month, cover the ground over | hatch and soon destroy them entirely. To prevent | labels, stakes, trellises, etc., if of no further use, 


parsnips, salsify, and horseradish with leaves; 
these may be dug at almost any time, unless 
the weather is very severe....Onion sets and seed 
onions planted last fall should be covered with 
litter to prevent the soil from ‘‘ heaving.”’.. , Plants 
in cold frames should be kept dormant; when the 
weather is mild, remove the sashes, 
—<>-_. 
Flower-Garden and Lawn, 

As soon as a fall of snow ceases, get out the snow- 

plows and clear the roads and the paths, cspecially 


those that go from the 
house to the various out- 





this, the combs should be fumigated with sulphur 
before being put away. The safest way to keep 
the empty combs is to stretch heavy wires from 
one end of the room to the other, just far enough 
apart for the ends of combs to rest on. The combs 
should be about one inch apart, thus admitting 
light and free circulation of air between them. It 
is preferable that the combs be stored in a room in 
which the temperature falls below freezing, as then 
there is no danger from moths; and by hanging 
the combs on wires they are also out of the reach 
of mice, who are very destructive to combs. Store 





make into kindling wood, and store in the wood- 
shed. Useless stuff should go to the heap, to be 
burned. 





Making an Ice Pond. 


A supply of ice sufficient for a farm or dairy ice- 
house, may easily be obtained from a pond made 
by damming a stream for the purpose of raising a 
sufficient area of water. As forty cubic feet of ice 
make a ton,and avery common thickness of ice 
is six inches, a space ten by eight feet will yield 
one ton of ice, ifit is six 
inches thick. A pond, 





buildings. A heavy rat- 
tan stable-broom is a 


then, one huadred by 
eighty feet, will yield 





great help in light snows. 
If there are no snow- 
plows, make them at 
once; at least two, one 
for a horse, and another, 
hand-plow for the paths. 
If the snow by delay is 
allowed to freeze, the 
labor is greatly in- 
creased....1f compost is 
at hand, so completely 
fermented that all seeds 
are killed, apply this to 
the lawn in winter. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are 
best used in spring. 
When snow lodges in 
the tops of trees, shake 
it out before it freezes 
and gets icy. Whenthe 
lower branches of ever- 
greens become partly 
buried, shovel away the 
snow and free them. 
ten pags 
Window Plants. 











one hundred tons if of 
no greater thickness 
than this. As ice is usu- 
ally sold on the pond for 
one dollar per ton, an 
ice pond will be found 
an excellent investment 
in any dairy country. All 
that is required is a clear 
‘running stream with low 
banks, bordered by a flat 
bottom, across which a 
dam may be thrown to 
back the water up to the 
higher ground on each 
side. A dam must be 
built upon sound prin- 
ciples, or it will not re- 
tain water. The founda- 
tion must be put on 
solid fresh ground, free 
from stone, grass, or de- 
caying vegetable matter. 
The following method 
will be found satisfac- 
tory. A trench three feet 








Resort to every possi- 
ble means to overcome 
the dryness of atmos- 
phere so common in 
dwellings, and s0 un- 
favorable to its inmates 
and to plants. Continue 
some way’ to supply 
moisture. Where there 
are stoves a porcelain- 
lined dish of water will 
answer. If furnaces sup- 
ply the heat, then we 
usually have evaporating 
pans. See that these are 
kept supplied with wa- 
ter; if they get dry, and 
then over-heated, the 
odor is most disagree- 
able. On very cold 
nights remove the plants 
to the middle of the 
room and cover them 
with newspapers. 

ems y 
Bee Notes. 


them. 


This month is a com- 
paratively quiet one for 
the bees, as there are 
scarcely any broods 
reared at this season, 
except in the warmer climates. Still the bee- 
keeper has some matters of importance to attend 
to, foremost among which is the care of his empty 
brood combs; for they all contain more or less eggs 
of the moth miller. How these eggs get there is 
still an unsettled question. Some bee-keepers hold 
to the theory that they are deposited by the miller 
on the bottom board, or about the entrance, and 
that the bees, when passing in the hive, or moving 
about the bottom board, get them attached to their 
feet or legs, and thus carry them among the combs. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains, the eggs are in 
the combs, and, if stored in a warm place, will 


Hoary heads have grown whiter in the last twelve-month. 
where last year were few or none. Boys and girls have opened wider the blossoms 
of manhood and womanhood, and high chairs and cradles long time put away in 
the attic are again in requisition. 
softly the names of those whose empty chairs fill our eyes with tears, and whose 
voices still seem to sound in our ears. They will not return to us, but we shall go to 
Our joy in this festival grows as it is multiplied by reflection from the eyes 
The wider the brotherhood of which we recognize ourselves 
He whose birth we celebrate 


and hearts of others. 
as members, the greater the sum of our satisfaction. 





Goming to the Old Home, Christmas Lue. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Again gather in the Old Homestead parents and children and grandchildren. in 
Gray hairs have come 


makes each one who heartily accepts his teachings a messenger of good tidings, a 
be: rer of consolation, alight put upon a candlestick, a city se’ upon a hill, a friend 
to the friendless, a brother to all who bear the human form. 
have with us; the sorrowing we need not go far to seek; the erring are waiting for 
gentle words that shall lead them back into right paths. 
‘ to those who need, we may tender golden words of sympathy, of counsel, of support, 
and thus give of ourselves to others in the spirit of Him who gave tiimself for us. 


all honey iu a warm, dry place, to keep it as long as 
possible from granulation. Should your extracted 
honey granulate, set it in water on the stove until 
it returns to its liquid state. This destroys the 
grain, and as it does not come in contact with the 
fire, the flavor is preserved, and the honey is not 
apt to granulate again for a very long period. 


———_—=——_—__— 


CLEAR Up.—If not already done, clearing up 
should be pushed before the snow covers up the 
rubbish. Ladders, barrels, boxes, baskets, etc., 
fit to use again, should be under cover, These, 


There are some vacant places, and we mention *%¢ 


The poor we always 


If we cannot give gold 





wide is dug out on the 
line of the dam, down 
to solid ground, clay, or 
hard-pan. A row of 
stakes is then driven 
the middle of the 
trench, reaching as high 
as the top of the intend- 
ed dam, and tongued 
and grooved, or other- 
wise tightly-fitted planks 
nailed to these 
stakes. Solid earth is 
then packed and pud- 
dled in the trench, on 
both sides of the planks, 
and the dam is then 
raised to the hight de- 
sired over this founda- 
tion. The slope of the 
dam should be such as 
to make a six-foot dam, 
nine feet wide at the 
bottom on the inside, 
and six feet wide on the 
outside, or fifteen feet 
in all. This slope is 
needed to prevent leak- 
age and the washing 
down of the soil. The 
earth for the dam may 
be dug out above the 
dam from the intended pond. The house for stor- 
ing tue ice must be constructed with non-conduct- 
ing walls, a dry foundation, and ample ventilation 
in the roof. An inexpensive ice-house may be as 
effective, if properly constructed, as the most costly 
one. So long as the general principles are observed 
in the construction of an ice-house, everything else 
is of secondary importance. There must be perfect 
drainage, and no admission of air beneath; ample 
ventilation and dryness above; and sufficient non- 
conducting material for packing below, above, and 
all around. Sawdust is best, but oat, wheat, or 
buckwheat chaff, cut straw or hay may be used. 




















Crors-Breeding of Fish. 
SETH GREEN. 
ao 

All farmers who read the American Agriculturist, 
know something of the attempts that have been 
made at crossing the breeds of farm stock, poultry, 
ete., and the results. The established methods 
from which the best results have been obtained 
were discovered by long years of study and actual 
experiment. Hybridizing also extends to fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. It will undoubtedly be 
interesting to know what has been done in the 
cross-breeding of fish, and the results. The first 
experiment I ever tried in crossing the breeds of 
fish was about the year 1869, when I made success- 
ful crosses of the white fish and salmon trout, and 
striped bass and shad. These attempts were kept 
sight of only so faras to hatch out the fry, and what 
kind of a fish the combination made consequently 
remains unknown. 

In the year 1877, 1 made some experiments in 
crossing the native brook trout with the California 
salmon, the spawn of the latter having been sent 
from the Pacific coast and the fish hatched and 
reared at the Caledonia hatchery. The result of 
this experiment was that the fish were nearly all 
deformed in some way. We kept some of them 
until they were eight or nine years old. They 
showed characteristics of both parents, but resem- 
bled the salmon rather more in general appearance 
than the other parent. When they were between 
three and four years old they began to show indi- 

-ations of spawning. One of the peculiarities dis- 
covered was that male fish were either absent or 
sterile. On attempting to take the spawn from 
the females artificially, an unexpected difficulty 
was encountered. To all appearances they had the 
organs of the brook trout and the eggs of salmon, 
which are much larger than those of the brook or 
speckled trout. By the careful use of a knife we 
took the spawn from the fish, gently pressing the 
forefinger down the fish’s abdomen. There being 
no milters, we tried to fertilize the eggs thus taken 
by using a male brook trout, but without success, 
as none of the fertilized eggs ever produced fish. 
The original fish grew well, and when about 
three and a haif years cld some of them weighed 
nearly if not quite two pounds. The cross never 
amounted to anything practically, but had much 
interest as an experiment. The salmon used had 
been hatched and reared entirely in fresh water, 
and were consequently not ip as good condition as 
those in their natural waters. 

The most successful cross I have made, and the 
one which produced the finest fish, was between 
brook trout and lake or salmon trout. These fish 
were mostly beautiful in their markings, very sym- 
metrical in shape, and were perfect hybrids in every 
way. As with the first mentioned cross, the brook- 
salraon trout showed marked characteristics of 
both parents. The spots, though not as brilliant 
as those of the speckled trout, were much brighter 
than those of the saimon trout, but in shape they 
seemed to more nearly resemble the lake trout than 
the other. They breed naturally, and a fair percent- 
age of their eggs hatch. Their spawning period 
comes in almost exactly between that of the brook 
trout and salmon trout, which is from about Octo- 
ber 25th to November 25th. The straight sa!mon 
trout commencing earlicr and the brook trout 
later. The size of the eggs produced by the hybrids 
were also neariy exactly between those of the re- 
spective parent fish. The speckled trout eggs of 
Caledonia Creek measure six eggs to the inch, 
while the salmon trout measure four and a half 
eggs to the inch—the cross coming in between the 
two, measuring five eggs to the inch. Tbe hybrid 
fish have grown to a weight of over five pounds, 
strong and vigorous fighters on the hook, and 
equal to either of their parents as table fish. We 
have also carried this experiment still farther by 
crossing the hybrids with the straight brook trout, 
giving us a fish one-fourth salmor trout and three- 
fourths brook trout, with characteristics propor- 
tionate to the cross. We then crossed this fish 
with the brook trout, which gave us a fish one- 
eighth salmon trout and seven-eightls broox trout, 








and these fish can scarcely be told from the straight 
brook trout even by an expert. 

I have also made other attempts at crossing dif- 
ferent breeds of fish with more or less success, but 
as yet I cannot say that any particular practical 
benefit has been derived from such attempts. They 
are valuable in so far as demonstrating what could 
be done in this direction. In fish culture as well 
as nearly everything else, all discoveries of value 
have been the result of actual experiment, and it is 
through this means that we ascertain the truth or 
falsity of our thoughts. 
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Can we Grow our own Sugar. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
<-> 

To enable the farmers of the older settled States 
to compete with the cheap lands of the Northwest, 
it is necessary to grow larger crops per acre. Take 
wheat as an example. On land worth one hundred 
dollars per acre and wheat at eighty cents per 
bushel, a crop of ten bushels per acre is a dead 
loss; a crop of twenty bushels per acre may be 
grown for the purpose of seeding Gown the land, 
but there is no profit in the crop; while a crop of 
thirty, thirty-five, or forty bushels per acre, taking 
the value of a ton and a half of straw per acre 
into consideration, enables us to hold our own 
with the cheap lands and average small yields of 
the Northwest. 

We are using enormous quantities of commercial 
manures, composed principally of superphosphate, 
potash-salts, and asmall quantity of nitrogen in the 
form mostly of fish, flesh and dried blood. The 
average well-managed farms on which these fertil- 
izers are used contain all the ingredients of plant- 
food, except nitrogen, to produce large crops per 
acre. All the facts of experience and science point 
to the necessity of a more liberal supply of availa- 
ble nitrogen in the soil to enable it to produce la ge 
crops per acre. 

There is no lack of nitrogen. We can develop it 
from the soil, or we can make more manure on the 
farm, or buy stabie manure from the cities, or pur- 
chase from the manufacturers of commercial fertil- 
izers, the nitrogen we so much need. But—and 
here is where the shoe pinches—at the present 
prices of wheat, corn, oats, barley and hay, we cannot 
afford to buy nitrogen. The price of the nitrogen 
is too high, or the price of the staple crops too low. 

We should look the fact squarely in the face. We 
want nitrogen, but it will not pay us to buy it to 
grow our staple crops at present prices. Our posi- 
tion is this: Ist. We cannot pay our high wages 
and compete with the West, unless we grow large 
crops per acre ; 2d. We cannot grow large crops per 
acre without in some way adding more available 
nitrogen to the soil ; 3d. We cannot afford to buy 
the necessary nitrogen and use it on our ordinary 
crops at present prices. 

The only crops on which we could have affordcd 
to use purchased nitrogen the past season are pota- 
toes, apples, peaches, cabbage, onions, strawberries, 
raspberries, and other garden crops, such as aspar- 
agus, celery, beets, ruta-bagas, squash, carrots, 
parsnips, and possibly early sweet corn. The rea- 
son nitrogen will pay 0.1 potatoes this year is owing 
to their exceptionally high price. And the same is 
true of cabbage. But these high prices cannot be 
cepended on. They merely serve to encourage good 
farmers and gardeners to keep their land clean and 
in as high a condition as possible. They do not war- 
rant tue use of purchased nitrogen year after year. 

such is the present position of the farmers in the 
Northern States. It is not that our land is exhaust- 
ed; for, infact, we are growing larger crops per acre 
than when the country was new. But labor is high 
and cur farms, as compared with the new land of the 
Northwest, is high also, though, considering the 
improvements that have made in roads, 
buildings, fences, draining, orchards and good cul- 
tivation, our farms are cheaper than they should be. 

Is there any hope for us? We think there is. 
There is good reason to expect better prices. But 
aside from that there is one crop which we can grow 
on a large scale, that will bring in much money-- 
a crop on which we can afford to use purchased 
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nitrogen —a crop, the salable portion of which 
commands a relatively high price and yet contains 
no nitrogen, while the refuse of the crop contains 
considerable nitrogen, which, when this refuse is 
fed out on the farm, leaves the land richer than it 
was before the crop was grown, and far cleaner. 

All this is true. We hesitate to name the crop, be- 
cause ever since the American Agriculturist was first 
published, we have at different times advocated its 
cultivation. Moreover, some few attempts have 
been made to introduce it, but not with success. 
We now know why these attempts have hitherto 
failed. Interest on money was high ; the machin- 
ery employed was itaperfect, and our methods of 
growing and manuring the crop did not produce 
half the yield per acre which our bright sun is capa- 
ble of organizing. We grow from five to eight tons 
per acre, while our seasons are quite capable, if 
the necessary fertilizers are used, of producing 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five tons per acre. And 
it must be remembered that our land is high, 
and labor still higher, and that the interest and 
taxes on the Jand, the cost of plowing, harrowing, 
roliing, planting, seed sowing, cultivating, hoeing, 
and all the operations of growing the crop, except 
gathering it, are the same for a crop of five tons 
per acre as for a crop of twenty-five tous per acre. 
If our recollection serves us, we believe the manu- 
facturers in Maine paid five doliars per ton for the 
crop. This left the grower of five or eight tons 
per acre no profit, while the manufacturers were 
really paying all thut they could afford. 

We now know how we can grow crops that will 
afford a large direct profit, and at the same time 
clean and enrich our farms, and enable us to grow 
other crops to advantage. In other words, it gives us 
cheap nitrogen, and thus solves the problem of how 
we can compete with the cheap lands of the West. 

In the experiments of Lawes & Gilbert, two plots 
of sugar bects produced as follows, calling fifty-six 
pounds of roots 2 bushel. 

No manure ~ 302 bushels of roots per acre. 

550 puunds of nitrate of soda—886 bushels of 


~ 


roots per acre, 

The beets grown without 
2,115 pounds of sugar per acre. 

The beets grown with nitrate of soda, contained 
5,145 pounds of sugar per acre. 

In other words, the use of nitrate of soda alone 
produced an increase of 3,030 pounds of sugar per 


Manure contained 


acre. 

This is not an isolated result. The fact that ni- 
trate of soda is a remarkably efficient fertilizer for 
beets is so well known by the farmers in Germany 
that enormous quantities of nitrate are now annu- 
ally used. In 1885, 233,090 tons of nitrate of soda 
were sent to Hamburg, as compared with 13,000 
tons in 1867, and 96,700 tons in 1881. And since 
1831, the production of beet sugar in Germany has 
doubled, and a very large portion of the increase, 
as we understand, has been sent to the American 
market. We consume over three thousand million 
pounds of sugar per annum in this country, and 
grow cnly about three hundred million pounds. 

Germany grows sugar beets by the aid of nitrate 
imported from South America, sends the sugar 
here, and pays a duty of about two cents and a half 
per pound, while we are growing less sugar here 
to-day than we grew thirty years ago. 

As we said before, the great difficulty has deen 
to grow the beets. By the use of nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate the difficulty can certainly be 
overcome. The high price of labor here, as com- 
pared with Germany, must be met in this case, as 
in all others, by rendering Jabor more efficient. 
We must adopt improved methods of handling 
the beets. ‘The people here who supply cheese 
factories and creameries, and apple evaporators, 
ean be depended for getting the beets to 
the sugar factories. Perhaps they will grind up 
the bects at home on the farm, as they do apples 
for cider, and run the juice in pipes to the factory, 
as we believe they are already doing on the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana. This is what we hope to 
see done, as the beet-root pomace could then be 
all fed out to cows and fattening cattle on the 
We hope ty recur again to the subject. 


on 


farm. 
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Official Decrees Against the Sparrow. 


The Department of Agriculture, in the last re- 
port of the Commissioner, ‘ goes for’ the English 
Sparrow ; und after showing that he is a wicked, 
destructive and costly interloper, suggests the 
general adoption of legislation to outlaw this bird, 
and proceed against it with merciless intent to 
extirpate and obliterate ; to destroy nests, eggs and 
young, and to make it a misdemeanor to feed 
these birds, except with a view to their destruc- 
tion, or to introduce them into new localities. 
The report also advocates the enactment of laws 
to protect certain birds of prey which make it a 
point to eat as many Sparrows as they can com- 
fortably stow away. All this looks bad for the 
English Sparrow, which has apparently, from the 
looks of our streets and fields, not discovered that 
the State of New York has passed a law subjecting 





conclusions: The Sparrow is an enemy of our na- 
tive songsters and drives them away ; be is the foe 
of the gardener and fruit grower, because he ex- 
pels the insectivorous birds, and then solaces him- 
self with the young plants, the buds and the fruit ; 
he is destructive to the grape crop, and a rapacious 
feeler thereupon. In ten days, Sparrows in 
Australia robbed a single vineyard of three thou- 
sand pounds of grapes. This bird is an enemy to 
the grain growth, and destroys the grain in the 
milk, as well as eats and wastes it in the ripened 
head. He defiles buildings and destroys the vines 
that cling to them. He is not a destroyer of in- 
sects. These boldly festoon the haunts of the 
Sparrow with webs, and fasten their cocoons to 
them. At first he had the reputation of destroying 
caterpillars, and the measuring worm. But now 
our Cesar feeds on more toothsome meat. The 
State Entomologist of New York has proven by 




















BLACK AND YELLOW NUN PIGEONS. 


him and his numerous family to death and destruc- 
tion. 

English Sparrows were first imported into this 
country at Brooklyn, New York, in 1850. They 
did not thrive, and two years later another colony 
was imported. They multiplied and spread, until, 
in 1870, the Sparrow was diffused pretty generally 
through the Eastern States, the race being increas- 
ed by importations at several sea ports in 1858 and 
following years. Since then these birds have mul- 
tipiied marvelously, and have extended widely, un- 
til they are the pest of all our country east of the 
Mississippi, and of a wide area beyond that river. 
It ‘goes West’ steadily, and leaping over inter- 
vening regions beyond the ninety-seventh degree 
of longitude, finds first a habitat in Utah, and 
then passing to the Pacific, is met with in and 
around San Francisco. No such migration has ever 
been known in the world’s history, and the bird 
thrives in its new conditions, equally well in the 
delta of the Mississippi, or among the hills of New 
England. Everywhere it is prolific, and rears its 
five or six broods a year with the most reckless dis- 
regard of consequences. The Sparrow is at home 
anywhere. He reached New Brunswick and Mon- 
treal by a tramp ride in box care, and had no sooner 
arrived than he set up his household gods, and 
began his fearful mission of propagation and diffu- 
sion. In 185), the English Sparrow in America oc- 
eupied the area of a single tree or tree box. Now 
he disports himself over an area of eight hundred 
and eighty-five thousand square miles in the United 
States, and of a hundred and fifty thousand in 
Canada. 

The Ornithologist of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment addressed thousands of circulars to people 
all over the country, asking answers to certain in- 
quiries propounded. These answers, carefully ex- 
amined and formulated, establish the following 






































In Albany, New York, one dealer reports a monthly 
sale of two thousand Sparrows for food. This gre- 
garious, busy, warlike and quarrelsome creature 
“inust go,’ but it will take time ané@ skill and 
patience to get rid of him, or reduce and maintain 
his numbers within reasonable limits. The report 
of our Department of Agriculture is in line with 
the reports of other devastated countries. The 
hostility to the English Sparrow is world wide. 





Fancy Pigeons. 
pee 


There are about one hundred and fifty varieties 
of domestic pigeons. All those known as fancy 
pigeons were bred originally from the wild blue 
rock pigeon. The differences between a barb and 
a pouter, a tumbler and a fantail, or any other two 
distinctly marked varieties are so great as to sug- 
gest wholly distinct species, yet all the character- 
istics which mark the different varieties are the ar- 
tificial results of care and skill in breeding. It is 
only by patient and well-directed effort that any of 
the fine varieties can be bred up to the standard. 
If they are promiscuously mated, and the mating 
of the cross-bred progeny is continued for a few 
generations, the result will be a reversion to the 
original type of the wild blue rock pigeons. The ac- 
companying illustrations represent two varieties of 
pigeons which are held in high esteem by fanciers. 
The two in the upper left hand side are a black 
and a yellow Nun, and those at the right hand are 
a red and black Jacohin. The headin the medall- 
ion is that of an Antwerp Homing pigeon. As may 
be seen by the engraving, the Nuns are very pecul- 
iarly marked birds. The most conspicuous char- 
acteristic is a crescent shaped mass of feathers 
growing upward from near the base of the skull, 
and forming what is technically called the ‘‘shell.’? 
The general color is white, save that the feathers 
of the head and tail are either yellow, red or black, 
according to variety, and a mass of colored feathers 
called “the bib” covering the throat. The beak 





























RED AND BLACK JACOBIN PIGEONS. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


observation, that the caterpilar thrives where the 
Sparrow most abounds, and the same conclusion is 
reached by more than one English entomologist. 
The loss from Sparrows in England is put at four mil- 
lion dollars a year. In Australia the loss is greater, 
and in the United States it passes computation. 
These birds may be killed in great numbers when 
they are feeding together. They may be poisoned 
by soaking grain for them in a mild toxie solution. 
Their nests and young may be destroyed, and they 
may be driven away by a systematic nocturnal dis- 
turbance, or by flooding their haunts with water 
from a hose. Lastly, the Sparrow is an edible bird, 
and is often sold and eaten as a “rice bird.” 
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is pink on a red or yellow Nun, and black on a 
black one. A long-feathered, even shell, and a deep 
bib are regarded as desirable points in a Nun pigeon. 

The Jacobins are finely shaped birds, with long 
wings and tail, and a peculiar characteristic called 
the ‘‘hood.’? This is made of a portion of the 
neck feathers,which are lengthened, and reversed in 
growth, forming a ruff around the neck and a sort 
of feathery cowl, which nearly envelops the head. 
There are black, yellow, red, and white varieties of 
Jacobin pigeons. Neither these nor the Nuns can 
be bred pure without constant patience and skill, 
and even with the best breeding, a portion only of 
the young will grow up to the highest standard. 
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The Road Stallion, King Wilkes. 


The recent death of Mr. Richard B. Conklin, the 
owner of King Wilkes, at his home, Sound View 
Stock Farm, near Greenport, Long Island, has ex- 
cited renewed interest in the horse whose portrait 
is given lierewith. Several renowned horses were 
raised by Mr. Conklin, among which were Rarus, 
Wedgewood, R. B. Hayes, and Abraham Lincoln. 
King Wilkes was sired by George Wilkes, and in 
his veins is combined 
the blood of the four 
greatest families of 
American road horses, 
His sire,George Wilkes, 
was a son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian,through 
whom he traced direct- 
ly, by Abdallah and 
Mambrino, to imported 
Messenger. The pater- 
nal grand-dam of King 
Wilkes was’ Dolly 
Spanker, by Henry Clay 
and a Morgan mare. 
The dam of King Wil- 
kes was Messie, by 
Brignoli, ason of Mam- 
brino Chief, the sire of 
Lady Thorn. It will 
thus be seen that this 
grandson of Hamble- 
tonian also inherits the 
blood of Henry Clay, 
Mambrino Chief, and 
Justin Morgan. King 
Wilkes was foaled May, 
1876. He was bred by 








ords wiil show tnat each generation in the long 
line from imported Messenger to Oliver K. has sur- 
passed its sire in performances on the turf. 


Gallows for Dressed Hogs. 


The accompanying illustration of a device for 
hanging dressed hogs was engraved from asketch 
and description furnished by Ezra and [saac Flora, 
Sangamon Co., Illinois. 


Jt consists of a stout, up- 








Mr. Albert Allen, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, 
and was purchased by 
Mr® Conklin in 1881, 
He was put in training 
for the turf, and in 1882 
made a record of 2.263, 
which he reduced in 
1883 to 2.23. In 1884 
he brought his record 
down to 2.21%, and the 
following year won a 
heat in 2.19%. He took the first premium at the Na- 
tional Horse Show in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, November 1885, for best stallion kept for 
service with four of his progeny. The foals shown 
with him were Gracie Wilkes, Anna Wilkes, Lucy 
Wilkes, and Sheldrake. The competition was close 
between King Wilkes and the great Illinois horse, 
Don Cossack, but the former with his young pro- 
geny carried off the blue ribbon. His greatest 
son so far is the gelding, Oliver K., whose dam was 
Bessie Turner, a granddaughter of the thorough- 
bred Lexington. Oliver K. hasa record of 2.164, 
and signalized his career in 1886 by winning seven 
out of the nine races in which he went. 

These turf events are, or should be, of little in- 
terest in themselves to farmers, but they have a 








CONVENIENT HOG GALLOWS. 


practical value in illustrating the importance of 
breeding ‘* in line,” as it is called; that is, in adher- 
ing strictly to the use of animals which have been 
proved to possess the qualities desired in the pro- 
geny. An inspection and comparison of the rec- 








THE FAMOUS ROAD STALLION ‘‘ KING WILKES.”’ 


right post, six or cight inches square and ten feet 
long. The lower three feet are set into the ground. 
Near the upper end are two mortises, each two by 
four inches, quite through the post, one above the 
other, as shown in the engraving, for the recep- 
tion of the horizontal arms. The latter arc six 
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feet long and just large enough to fit rather closely | 


into the mortises. 
hickory. At butchering time the dead hogs are 
hung on the scaffold by slipping the gambrels 
upon the horizontal cross-pieces. 


Tethering Cattle in Burmah. 


Dr, A. M. Cary, Burmah, India, sends us sketches 
and description of a device used in 
that far-off Eastern country for tether- 
ing cattle. Seen from a distance the 
apparatus has the appearance of a 
well-sweep. The upright post in which 
the sweep is held is made in two pieces, 
consisting of a stake driven in the 
ground, and a piece of bamboo thick 
enough to fit loosely over the stake. 
The upper end of the post is fitted to 
receive the sweep, as shown in the illus- 
tration. This arrangement allows the 
sweep to revolve in a circle, and the 
weight on the short end of the sweep 
raises the long end high enough to hold 
the line up and out of the way, giving 
the animal a considerable range of 
pasture. The line is provided with a 
wooden swivel to prevent its kinking. 
The pole and stake are of bamboo, but in adapt- 
ing the idea to this country, a light fence-post 
and a sapling pivoted to its top will serve as well. 


They should be of white oak or | 
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Harvesting Corn Stubble. 


In the corn-growing section but little fodder, 
comparatively, is cut, and the best way to harvest 
the stalks—to get them out of the way of the next 
crop—is an important matter. The more thoroughly 
they are pastured, the less obstacle they are. A 
rapid way of getting rid of them is to attach a horse 
to each end of a pole twenty feet long and dragging 
the pole against the butts of the stalks of a frosty 
morning; thus’ the 
stalks on a space twen- 
ty feet wide are snap- 
ped off at the ground, 
as fast as the horses 
walk. The stalks are 
raked up with a sulky 
hay rake and burned 
when they have dried. 
A stalk rake much used 
is made with a head 
sixteen or twenty feet 
long, and teeth two 
feet long. Two poles, 
sixteen feet long, are 
fastened into the head, 
their other ends con- 
verging to a distance 
of two feet apart. 
These poles are laid on 
the rear bolster of a 
wagon, the box being 
removed, allowing the 
rake to drag on the 
ground, while their for- 
ward ends reach to the 
forward bolster, so that 
aman standing on the 
forward bolster and be- 
tween the poles can 
raise the rake by throw- 
ing his weight upon 
them. They are kept 
in place by an iron rod 
passing through them 
and in front of the 
standards of the rear 
bolster. The poles 
should fit just inside 
these standards. Some 
prefer breaking the stalks down with a harrow to 
breaking them with a pole, as described above, 
as the harrow gathers up many stalks, and leaves 
the others straight for the rake teeth, coming at a 
right angle to catchthem. But the harrow cannot 
be used until the ground is dry in the spring, hence 
breaking the stalks with a pole expedites spring 
work. Ifthe stalks are quite dry at the time, and 
the knives of the cutter are sharp, a stalk cutter 
will put the stalks in such condition that they will 
interfere little with the planting and cultivating of 
the next crop; yet the cutter does not reach the 
husks, which interfere more than the stalks. Burn- 
ing makes aclean job of the stalks and rubbish, 
and at the same time destroys many roxious in- 





POST. 


AN EAST INDIA TETHER. 


sects and their eggs, together with seeds of weeds, 
while the ashes left on the ground will act to a 
certain extent as a fertilizer for the next crop. 
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Preparation of Food for Dairy Cows. 


Cutting the fodder has the effeet of reducing the 
muscular work of the cow. Every movement of 
the cow’s muscles, every motion of the lungs as the 
animal breathes, consumes some of the muscular 
tissue and requires some food to repair the waste. 
Every digestive function is also carried on at some 
eost of substance for the repair of which food is 
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ground grain food, to prevent any deficiency in the 
yield of butter. Well cured corn fodder, or the 
stalks of the corn crop, cut before frost, or as soon 
as the grain has been glazed and stacked s0 as to 
preserve the greenness and sweetness of the leaves, 
has yielded, with the addition of a peck of sliced 
roots, as much and as good butter as that made 
from the best of clover hay. 

The effect of certain foods rich in nitrogenous 





A TYPICAL PODOLIAN BULL. 


required. The proper preparation of the food, 
then, is a saving of labor for the cow, and a saving 
of food for the owner. Thus, the grain food should 
be ground as finely as possible, and being mixed 
with the cut and moistened fodder, is eaten with 
less exertion, and is digested with the greatest 
ease. More of it, too, is digested, because of the 
fine condition of it, by which it is more completely 
subjected to the action of the solvent fluids of the 
mouth (the saliva), stomach, and intestines. As the 





fat and oil of the food exist in exceedingly fine | 


particles distributed in the cellular tissue, the 
thorough grinding and the perfect mastication of 
it tend to its most economical disposition in the 
body of the animal. 

The results of feeding vary with circumstances. 
The character and quality of the herbage vary, and 
necessarily, as grass is the basis of a cow’s feed, any 
variation in this will affect the results of the grain 
feeding and make some modification necessary. 
To observe the effect of feeding, some tests will 
be found useful. A dairyman should be very in- 
quisitive and observant, for his profit depends upon 
it. He should count, measure or weigh everything ; 
and the quantity of food given, its cost and its re- 
sults, should all be carefully noted. In practice in 
the dairy there are times when it is impossible to 
feed hay and other rich foods, on account of the 
searcity in adverse seasons. Farmers have a large 
quantity of rougb material to dispose of. Corn 
fodder, straw, coarse hay, and even marsh hay at 
times, are the sole dependence for feeding. In such 
cases these inferior fodders may be made up by the 
addition of the richer foods which can be purchased 
and used at such a profit as will be satisfactory to 
the dairyman. And in feeding these coarser fod- 
ders, the use of roots with them will be found ex- 
eeedingly valuable. The succulent roots being 
almost wholly digestible, aid very much in the di- 
gestion of the coarser fodder; and for winter feed- 
ing a supply of mangels or sugar beets will be in- 
dispensable for the most profit. In a similar way 
the use of malt sprouts steeped in water, which 
makes a sweet semi-liquid pulp of an agreeable 
odor and taste, mixed with cut straw and corn fod- 
der, has been found to keep up the yield of milk ; 
and with a slight increase in the mixed meal, or 








elements renders such foods at times injurious 
to cows soon to ealve. <A good practice is to 
wholly suspend feeding grain food of any kind to 
cows as soon as the milking ceases, and to feed 
only roots with hay or corn fodder or straw, or a 
mixture of all, as the case may be, in the winter, 
and only grass or green fodder in the summer. 
Grain food, too, should not be given until the milk 
has acquired its normal character, the fourth day 
after calving; and is then given only in small ra- 














a dairyman to expend money in the purchase of 
cows and food forthem. They will produce ma- 
nure to improve his land, and thus repay the cost 
of the food through the milk and butter made. 





The Podolian Race of Cattle. 
age 

The accompanying illustrations show a typical 
cow and bull of the race known as the Podolian. 
They are the direct descendants of the bos primo- 
genius which roamed the Sarmatian forests during 
the time of the Roman empire. In their modern 
form, somewhat improved by breeding and care, 
they are very numerous throughout Southern and 
Eastern Europe, from the Island of Sicily to the 
Ural. The famous white cattle of Chillingham, the 
seat of the Earl of Tankerville, are the only known 
descendants of this race on the British Islands, and 
generations of breeding under varying environ- 
ments has produced visible differences of type be- 
tween them and their kindred on the Continent. 
In color these cattle are white or silvery gray, the 
mouth, nostrils, and inner edge of the eyelids 
black. The tail terminates in a black “‘ brush.” 
The horns are a yard or more in length, tapering, 
glossy, white for the lower two-thirds, with black 
tips. The eyes are almond-shaped, set back to- 
ward the cheeks, bright and vivacious. The neck 
is strong, and the head carried high. They are 
strong, active and hardy, and make admirable 
working oxen. The males weigh from fourteen 
to eighteen hundred pounds, and the cows from 
twelve to fifteen hundred. They mature slow- 
ly, but, when fully grown, they fatten easily, the 
beef being of good quality, and finely marbled. 
The milking qualities of the cows have never been 
developed, and they have very little value for the 
dairy. These cattle are adapted to level situa- 
tions. They are found on the rich flat pastures of 
Hungary, the broad plains of Poland and Russia, 
the alluvial stretches of Lombardy, and the marshy 
levels of the Romagna. In these localities they 
flourish on all kinds of soil, from barren sand to: 
richest alluvium. Centuries of domestication have: 
not wholly eradicated their wild instincts. With 
their tufted fronts, fiery eyes, long, spreading 
horns, and active, alert movements, their general 
aspect is almost fierce. Yet this is more in appear- 
ance than reality, as they are amenable to training, 
and are very largely employed as working oxen. 


A TYPICAL PODOLIAN COW. 


tions at first and increased gradually during a week 
or ten days until the full milk yield is reached. 
Feeding for manure as well as milk yield, is a 
subject of much interest in the dairy. Large crops 
enable the dairyman to keep a large herd and large 
crops are grown only upon rich Jand. A large herd 
makes a large quantity of manure, and it will pay 





The illustrations given herewith were engraved 
from photographs secured by Mr. Henry Sterne, 
United States Consul at Buda-Pesth. These cattle 
are raised in all parts of Hungary, and are so com- 
mon there that they are often referred to as the 
‘‘white Hungarian cattle,” but they are really 
only the Hungarian branch of the Podolian race. 














New York Quarantine. 
DAVID W. JUDD, 
State Quarantine Commissioner since 1873. 


Beeause New York is the great port of entry of 
the United States for immigrants from all lands, a 
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Fig. 1.—MAP SHOWING NEW YORK QUARANTINE ESTABLISHMENT. 








to the readers a plain idea of the locality. On the 
right are the shores of Coney Island and Kings 
County ; on the left those of Staten Island, some 
twelve miles long, on which are located the health 
officer’s residences and the Qua- 
rantine burying ground, In the 
Channel are designated the artifi- 
cial Quarantine islands, Hoffman 
and Swinburne, and the hospital 
ship, and further down is Sandy 
Hook, and beyond the sea. 
Before Cescribing the Quaran- 
tine as it is at present, a brief re- 
view of its past history will in- 
terest the reader. Onc hundred 
and twenty-nine years ago (1758), 
the then Colonial Legistature of 
this State passed the first Quaran- 
tine law for New York harbor. 
This law, which was substantially 
re-enacted by the State Legisla- 
ture twenty-four years later, was 
entitled, ‘‘ An Act to prevent the 
bringing in and spreading of in- 
fectious distempers in the Colony.”’ 
It compelled vessels under heavy 
penalties of disobedience to stop 
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seven years (1799) the hospitals, reception building 
and all of the Quarantine establishment were re- 
moved from Governor’s Island, six miles down the 
Bay, to Staten Island, on the end of this island 
nearest to New York, designated on our map as 
** Old Quarantine.”? In 1800 fully thirty acres of 
land had been purchased here for quarantine pur- 











Fig.3.— COMMISSIONER’S ROOM, SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


poses. In two years’ time the quarantine estab- 
lishment, embracing anchorage grounds, hospitals 
for the care and reception of the sick, and other 
buildings were fully established, and here it re- 
mained for nearly sixty years. 
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description of the means employed for arresting | the Bartholdi Statue now stands), just off the 


the approach of infectious and contagious diseases 
will be of general interest at this time, when 
ships are arriving from Italy bringing cholera 
patients, and the dreaded scourge threatens the 
entire country, unless wise and efficent measures 


Battery, and be quarantined, when such vessels 
had small-pox, yellow fever, or other contagious 
diseases aboard. Thirty-four years later (1792), the 
State Legislature transferred the Quarantine from 
Bedloe’s to Governor’s Island, which is at the mouth 











Fig. 2.—SwINBURNE ISLAND AND THE QUARANTINE HOSPITALS. 


are carried out. What is known as the New York 
Quarantine Establishment is located down the Bay, 
ten miles from the city, near to Fort Lafayette, be- 
tween Staten Island and Coney Island, just in and 
below “‘the Narrows.” Our artist in the accom- 


of the East River, between New York and Brook- 
lyn, where the Government troops are stationed, 
and where General Hancock died a few years since. 
As the city grew larger it was deemed necessary 
to locate Quarantine still further away, and after 
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Fig. 4.—LANDING AT SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


hostility developed towards quarantine, and the 
Governor of New York appointed three commis- 
sioners to locate the establishment at some other 
point. These commissioners decided upon Sandy 
Hook, but were unable to make necessary purchases 
of property from the State of New Jersey. There- 
upon they purchased a piece of property at Seguine’s 
Point, where the burying ground is now located, 
but the citizens of Staten Island in that vicinity 
were so incensed that one night, May 6th, 1857, 
they turned out and destroyed everything con- 
nected with the new Station here. Incited by this 
destruction, the people on the Island surrounding 
the Station at Tompkinsville, six miles from New 
York, in the subsequent December destroyed the 
entire quarantine property there to the value of 
one hundred thousand dollars. The Governor of 
the State then appointed a new quarantine commis- 
sion with Horatio Seymour at the head. They estab- 
lished a quarantine of Floating Hospitals down the 
Bay of New York. Of course, however, no provis- 
ions of this kind could serve a permanent purpose. 
The State was thoroughly aroused to the import- 
ance of devoting special attention to quarantine, 
and on April 29, 1863, a general Quarantine Act 
was passed by the legislature, under which, to- 
gether with subsequent general Acts and Amend- 
ments in 1864, 65, °66, and ’67, the present quaran- 
tine system has been developed and the present 
establishment has been maintained. 





NT QUARANTINE ESTABLISHMENT. 
importance, Swinburne 


THE PRES 

It comprises, first in 
Tsland, on which the hospital wards are located. 

Second in importance, Hoffman Island, on which 
well passengers are detained. 

Third, the quarantine anchorage grounds, in- 
cluding the Detention or Hospital Ship Illinois, now 
temporarily disabled. 

Fourth, the residences of the health officer and 
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deputies, located on Staten Island, just above the 
Narrows. 

Fifth, the boarding steamers, and steamers for 
conveying passengers to and from incoming ships. 

Sixth, the quarantine burying ground at Seguine’s 
Point. 

When, as before stated, by reason of the burning 

















Fig. 5.—HOSPITAL WARDS, SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


of the buildings, the quarantine was virtually driven 
from the Staten Island shore, and the Legislature 
declared by the Act of 1863, that the whole 
quarantine establishment should be taken be- 
low the Narrows, the then commissioners, after 
making unsuccessful attempts to procurea site for 
building on Coney Island, and at other points in the 
Bay, finally decided upon the erection of artificial 
islands on a sand-bar known as West Bank. It ex- 
tends fur a considerable distance directly in the 
channel below the Narrows, about a mile and a 
half from Staten Island, and about an equal dis- 
tance from the Coney Island Shore. Our illustration 
presents a capital view of Swinburne Island, named 
Swinburne in honor of Dr. John Swinburne, who was 











room, which gives some idea of the general char- 
acter of this building. The rooms of the commis- 
sioners of Quarantine, when they visit the Island 
are located in the upper story. During the past ten 
or fifteen years some one of the Commissioners has 
frequently spent a week at a time at the Island. 
A view of one of the rooms allotted for the Com- 
missioners is presented in figure 3. The small build- 
ing to the right of the superintendent’s residence, 
marked B,is the telegraph office,from which a cable 
extends to the health officer’s residence on the main 
land. Here, likewise, are telescopes and spy glasses 
of various sizes for sighting incoming vessels. 
In the rear of the hospital wards are seen, figure C, 
the carpenter shop and machinery building; D, the 
dead house, also other buildings for disfecting, bag- 
gage house, gas works, heating apparatus, etc.; E, 
is the landing for the boats belonging to the Quar- 
antine department. It is more fully illustrated in 
the small engraving, figure 4. 

This illustration shows the boat of the Health 
Officer or of the Commissioners, which has just 
arrived at the pier, projecting from the North-west 
point of the Island. Overhead is a boat-house, 
also a carpenter shop, in which the coffins are 
made for the dead. Below the carpenter shop at 
the right there are two small row boats kept in 
constant readiness for an emergency. Some idea 
may be obtained of the labor employed in building 
this Island, which cost the State several hundred 
thousand dollars, from the fact that fifteen thou- 
sand cubic yards of stone alone were used in filling 
the cribs. 


HOFFMAN ISLAND, 


The work on the foundations of Hoffman Island 
(seen on the map at the right of Swinburne Island) 
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era or other diseases, are retained for some time 
separate from the other passengers. 
THE QUARANTINE ANCHORAGE. 
Our map shows the Quarantine anchorage below 
Swinburne Island toward Sandy Hook. The steam- 
er Illinois, loaned temporarily by the United States. 




















Fig. 6.—DINING ROOM, SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


War Department in 1863 and permanently in 1870 
to the Quarantine Commissioners, is by law required 
to be moored here from the 1st of May until the 
1st of November, as a residence for officers whose 
duty it is to board vessels from infected ports, 
also as a ship for observation. In the winter time 
she is brought to Staten Island and moored at the 
quarantine dock. She is now disabled. 
THE WORKINGS OF QUARANTINE, 

All vessels arriving from the West Indies, South 
American ports, and from the west coast of Africa, 
are required to come to anchor in the Lower Bay. 
All other vessels come up to the Narrows, opposite 
the health officer’s residence, and are boarded in a 














Fig. 7.—HOFFMAN ISLAND AND BUILDINGS, FOR DETENTION OF WELL PASSENGERS. 


health officer when the work was undertaken, and 
who largely planned the present quarantine system. 
This island, which was completed and opened for 
hospital purposes in 1570, covers an area at its 
base of three acres, and gradually sloping inward 
shows a surface above high water mark of two 
acres. It was made by placing cribs of stone and 
sand filled one above another and surrounded by 
riprap of very heavy stones, which protects it from 
the action of the sea. As will be seen by glancing 
at the engraving, the hospital buildings proper are 
divided into wards eighty-nine feet long, twerty- 
four feet wide, and twelve feet high, capable of 
accommodating in all over five hundred patients at 
atime. Figure 5 shows the interior of one of these 
wards, which are very roomy and provide for a 
perpetual current of air, so often Jacking in hos- 
pitals. Indeed, this Island is so healthful and in- 
vigorating that during the time I have been com- 
missioner (some fifteen years), I cannot recall that 
we have lost any nurse, hospital attendant or other 
employee on the island from contact with cholera, 
yellow fever, or any other diseases brought to the 
island by the patients. The building marked ‘‘A” 
on the seaward end of the island facing Sandy 
Hook ig the residence of the Superintendent of 
Quarantine. It is one story higher than the hos- 
pitals or wards, and comprises about eight rooms. 
Here the Superintendent lives with bis family, and 
he is required to be in constant attendance during 
the active quarantine season, when incoming vessels 
with sickness are expected. All of the wards 
for the patients and sleeping apartments of the 
nurses and employees are connected with the Super- 
intendent’s residence, by means of a corridor 
nine feet wide and running the entire length of 
the hospital wards. Figure 6 shows the dining- 








were commenced in 1869, and completed at an ex- 
penditure of about two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars, that is without the buildings. It was 
made of crib work, the same as Swinburne Island. 
The original plan was to build six one-story brick 
buildings upon the Island capable of holding four 
thousand people. The plans, however, were 
changed so that three large story-and-a-half brick 
buildings were constructed. Our engravings show 
these buildings. A, contains the residence of the 








Fig. 8.—INTERIOR VIEW OF HOFFMAN BUILDING. 


Superintendent of this Island, the kitchen, laundry, 
etc., B, and C, are the two buildings where the well 
passengers of the ship Alesia have been kept for 
some weeks past, and where at this writing the 


| passengers of the ship Brittania are detained. These 


buildings are very large and spacious, containing 
all the necessary appurtenances for cleansing pas- 
sengers, and disinfecting clothing, etc., ete. Fig. 
8 shows the interior view of the “ suspect ”’ de- 
partment on Hoffman Island. Here those who are 
believed to have been dangerously exposed to chol- 





steam tug or in small boats by the health officer’s 
deputies. The object of boarding from two points, 
that is,the Upper and Lower Bay, is to keep all ves- 
sels coming from infected ports, or likely to be in- 
fected with cholera or yellow fever, as far away from 
the city as possible. When a vessel arrives with chol- 
era on board, or during whose voyage any cholera 
eases have occurred, the passengers are immedi- 
ately taken off and sent to Hoffmap Island. Then, 
as the disease manifests itself, the patients are 
transferred to the wards on Swinburne Island. 
After the passengers are taken from the vessel, 
she is thoroughly fumigated and disinfected, and 
allowed to proceed to the city whenever the health 
officers and commissioners are satisfied that she 
can do so with safety. 

In a second paper we shall give additional illus- 
trations of buildings, grounds, vessels, etc., a more 
detailed description of the inner workings of quar- 
antine—describing the methods cf fumigation, dis- 
infecting, etc., mentioning the sources of revenue, 
and describing in detail the duties respectively of 
the Commissioners of Quarantine and health officer. 

The present Commissioners, in the order in which 
they were appointed and confirmed by the Senate, 
are as follows: 

Davip W. Jupp, appointed in 1873 by Governor 
Cornell, re-appointed by Governers Robinson, Til- 
den ard Dix. 

THomas C. Piatt, President of the United 
States Express Company, ex-U. 8. Senator, ap- 
pointed 1880 by Governor Cornell. 

Joun A. NicHoxts, President of the Knicker- 
bocker Life Insurance Company, appointed 1880 
by Governor Cornell. 

Dr. Writ1AM M. Smita, appointed health officer 
by Governor Cornell 1880, and confirmed by Senate. 
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Brief and Direct. 
a 

Farm animals are hurt more by medicine than by 
the lack of it. When an animal needs medicine, it 
needs a competent physician. 

Pure water and a variety of wholesome food reg- 
ularly given, with comfortable shelter and kind 
treatment, are the best preventives of disease. 

Weare yet [Dec., 1887] in search of the man who 
at harvest blamed himself for cultivating the crop 
too well, or who in his old age regretted that he 
had not endorsed for a friend oftener. 

A mortgage on the home makes the fireside 
gloomy, for it shuts out the sunshine of prosperity 
and freeheartedness. 

Some men look at the sky only to forecast the 
weather, see more beauty in a dollar than in a bed 
of flowers, and will hear the crow in a cornfield 








quicker than the lark in the air. 
Say to your work as Christ said to Satan, “Get | 
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winter ‘ean to build a new hai in the spring, 
though the insurance company contributes to the 
new building. 

The more often the currycomb rubs against the 
horse’s sides, the more days his sides will rub 
against the harness. 

The man who buries his wealth in the earth is 
blamed ; yet the farmer who buries wealth, in the 
form of tile drains, is wise. 

Too many forget that only from the best milk 
can the best butter be made; and that only from 
the best cows can the best milk be obtained. 

System worked ten hours a day, and was done. 
Hap-hazard got up at four in the morning, hurried 
all day, and was doing the chores at half-past nine 
at night. 

There are men who compel their wives to milk 
cows, sitting in the snow on the lee side ofa rail 
fence, yet who declare themselves to be Christians. 

The Jack of all trades is master of none, yet a 


“WELL, WHAT ail You DO ABOUT IT?” 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


thee behind me.” 
gets in the lead. 

It is easier to destroy the weed in April than in | 
July ; and a weed allowed to seed the land will 
plague you like a Banquo’s ghost. 

Better is it to have one pair of trousers with 
money in the pockets, than two pairs with empty 
pockets. 

The man with clean stables and fields, well-housed 
cattle and implements, and who has dollars for 
books but not a cent for rum, is a desirable debtor. 
But he does not borrow often. 

Three-fourths of us unknowingly reduce our | 
capital each year. For the fertility of our land is 
our capital, and this we lessen. 

The horse knows all that the colt learned, and 
boys tormenting the colt are not teaching it what it 
should know. 

Men do not gather roses from thistles, nor plump, 
bright gooseberries from the bush that grows in the 
sod, and is pruned only by nature. 





Work travels fast when once it | good farmer may with profit become a fair carpen- 


ter. A workshop is a better stormy day retreat 
than is a corner grocery. 

Job had much patience ; yet it was fortunate for 
him that he did not join fences with a neighbor 
who kept breachy stock. 

The man who fills his icchouse provides himself 
with a conservator of health, and a servant of 
pleasure. 


What is said about keeping animals warm during 


the winter, does not apply to manure. Smoking is 
more injurious to the compost heap than to boys. 

It is cheaper to keep a pound of flesh on the ani- 
malin February and March than to regain it in May 
or June. 

Depending upon novelties for your principal 
crops is breakfasting on elation, dining on hope, 
and supping on sorrow. 

The man too poor to take the American Agricul- 
turist, or to buy his wife a calico dress without 


| grumbling, is rich enough to afford the lightning 


It is betterand cheaper to mend the flues in mid- | rod peddlers and sickle-grinder frauds fine pickin. 
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Making the Gate Self-Closing. 
ss 
The gate can be hung with the common half 
strap, half butt hinge often ured, and yet be self- 





Fig. 2.—cROSS-SEC- 
TION OF POST. 


Fig. 1.—HINGE. 


closing. This is accomplished by making the gate, 
when opened, swing up an inclined plane till it has 
passed through ninety degrees; the next ninety 
degrees are along a declined plane, hence when the 
gate is pushed wide open it stays in that posi- 
tion. It is best to crook the shank of the eye half 
of each hinge, as shown in figure 1. Figure 2 
shows the position of the shank in a cross-section 
of the post, the other shank being fastened to the 
gate in the usual manner. The post is made thin- 
ner at the top than at the bottom. The side, a, fig- 
ure 3, is parallel with the opposite side. The edge, 
c, of the post is vertical ; hence the side, 0, inclines 
toward the left, or to the edge, c. 

Or, the post may be as large at the top as at the 
bottom, the side, b, being vertical. Then the lower 
hinge is made to project farther than the upper 
one from the post. The objection to this is that 
it makes a wider crack between the gate and the 
post. The line passing through the center of the 
hinges should incline from a vertical one about 
four degrees in the case of the yard gate, from 
four to five feet wide ; and about two degrees when 
the gate is eight to twelve feet wide. It is easy to 
get the inclination right by driving either hinge a 
little farther into the post after the gate is hung. 
The two parts of the hinge must have a little more 
than the usual play upon each other, and the bear- 
ing parts which are more than usually broad. 
But any good blacksmith will soon see how the 
hinges are to be modified. In passing through a 
gate hung in this way it is not necessary to put 
down your load and turn back to shut the gate, as 
it will swing back and latch itself. Also, when you 
desire the gate to remain open, all you have to do 
is to push it through an arc of a little more than 
ninety degrees. 

ee ee 


PROFITABLE Fowis.—The Leghorns will proba- 
bly lay more eggs in a year than most other breeds 
of fowls; but their small bodies, and the small 
size and white color of their eggs, is much against 
them for market purposes. Plymouth Rocks, Light 
Brahmas, or Wyandottes, though not such prolific 
layers, seem to have many good qualities combined. 
But for market purpose, for thrift and early dressing 
condition of cockerels, and early laying of the pul- 
lets, nothing can excel the chicks from a cross of a 
Wyandotte cock and light Brahma hens. They all 


| come of an even light color similar to the Brahma, 





are built low and thick, have little leg-feathering ; 
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Fig. 3.—GATE IN POSITION. 


the cockerels are very early ready to kill for market, 
and make a good appearance with their very yellow 
skin and plump form. The poorer marked speci- 
mens of each breed will answer as well as any, and 
the best ones may be saved fur breeding purposes. 
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Christmas in Scandinavia. 

In the coid northern lands of Norway and Swe- 
den, name-days, birthdays, and Christmas, are the 
principal festivals of the year which are celebrated 
by both rich and poor. The last, especially, is a 
time of great rejoicing, and all keep 
holiday from Christmas Eve until 
Twelfth Day, the 6th of January. At 
this season every cottage, as well as 
every mansion, is cleaned from top to 
bottom, white curtains are hung at the 
windows, and the tables covered with 
snowy cloths. Peasants and nobles 
don their best Sunday clothing, and 
the gifts, which few are too poor to 
prepare for each other, are sometimes 
thrown into the rooms, so that the 
donors may be guessed at, but not 
positively known. In country church- 
es, service is held at four o’clock on 
Christmas morning, when, for the only 
time in the year, the sanctuary is il- 
luminated with candles; but there 
are no evergreen decorations as with 
us. In the wintry dawn then sledges 
packed with good people may be seen 
gliding over the frozen lakes, and be- 
neath the pine and birch trees, glit- 
tering with rime in the starlight ; and 
peasants trudge many miles through 
the snow to attend this early cele- 
bration of the Feast of Lights. In 
our illustration, we see a poor woman 
returning from church just as the 
rising sun gilds the snow-crowned 
pines and sparkles on the quiet fiord. 
She has cut a small fir tree by the 
way, to help make her little cot look 
more festive for the great day, and, 
it may be, she will hang the green 
boughs with small frosted cakes, 
spun-sugar candy, and bits of sweet 
bread flavored with saffron, to delight 
her flaxen-haired, blue-eyed little Got- 
fried, Adolph, Thora and Ingeborg. 
Simple and plain enough would seem 
to us the Christmas feast of the Swe- 
dish peasants, for roast beef and plum 
pudding are there almost unknown, 
and it usually consists of salt fish 
with horse-radish sauce, salt pork, 











against whom bulldogs afforded not sufficient pro- 
tection, invented a simple device which proved 
perfectly satisfactory, and which he describes as 
follows: Fasten an old bell with a spring attach- 
ment to a chamber window in the house. Then 
take a piece of bell wire long enough to reach from 
the poultry house to the window, fasten one end 
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A Model Agricultural Fair. 


PROF, CHARLES E. BESSEY, NEB. 
a 

In the latter part of September it was my good 
fortune to attend a novel fair, which had so much 
in it to commend that I cannot refrain from de- 
scribing it for the American Agricul- 
turist readers. About six years ago the 
farmers of Logan township in Clay 
County, Nebraska, organized an agri- 
cultural society which they named the 
Logan Harvest Home Association. 
Proper rules and regulations were es- 
tablished, and officers were elected. 
Its purpose was the holding of an 
annual fair which should be purely 
agricultural in all its features; a 
country fair in every sense, not a fair 
in or near a town for the benefit of 
the town rather than the country. 

The success of the project has been 
such that the fair the present year, 
which I attended, was the sixth an- 
nual one, and judging from the sup< 
port it received, I venture to predict 
that many more will follow. The 
place of holding the fair is not a fixed 
one, but it is always in the country. 
This year it was held in a fair grove 
of maples, ashes and box elders, be- 
longing to some farmer, about six 
miles from the town of Edgar. In the 
open field adjoining the grove a show 
ring had been marked off with ropes, 
while still further out was ample space 
for the wagons and other vehicles ‘of 
the visitors. Under the shade of the 
grove were the pens containing the 
cattle, horses, swine, sheep, poultry, 
ete., and the tables upon which were 
arranged the field and garden products, 
as well as those from the kitchen and 
pantry of tae farmer’s house. In the 
grove a stand had been erected, and 
about this were arranged plank seats. 
The programme included, among 
other things, a public address, which 
I had been invited to deliver this year. 
So after the borses and cattle had been 
properly inspected in the show-ring, 
the marshal of the day gathered the 
crowd to listen to a discussion of 
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rice, milk and cakes, which, however, 

are eaten with a keen and hearty relish. 

In the farming districts, too, they have a very 
charming custom, for, on Christmas morning, the 
farmer’s wife distributes loaves of bread among all 
the very poor in her neighborhood, while her hus- 
band fastens a sheaf of wheat or corn ona tall pole, 
as a Christmas banquet for the birds, an attention 
which the little feathered pensioners of the air 





Fig. 1.—THE MABIES SWEET APPLE. 


fully appreciate. So, the happy, holy season is 

made a time of “ good-will to all,” in cold, frost- 

bound Scandinavia, as well as in less frigid lands. 
a eee 

A Povuttry Tuer ALARM.—Mr. T. B. Livezey, 

Howard Co., Maryland, who a few years ago lived 

in a neighborhood infested with chicken thieves, 





DAYBREAK ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, SCANDINAVIA, 


to a stake or tree at the farther end of the poul- 
try house, about three feet from the ground, and 
string it along on a gentle incline to the bell. 
When the distance is considerable it may pass 
through hooks or staples. The wire should be so 
arranged that it can be readily taken down in day- 
time, if desired. When in place, the least pres- 
sure against it will ring the bell, and all that the 
farmer has to do when he hears the sound of the 
bell at night is to open the window, shoot off his 
gun, and go to bed again. No local thief will make 
a second attempt. I begau the experiment with 
the wire a foot from the ground, but the bell was 
rung so frequently by stray dogs coming in con- 
tact with it that I changed it to three feet, which 
proved more satisfactory. 





' 
A New Apple.—Mabies Sweet. 
as 
This apple, which has first been brought to public 
notice at the recent meeting of the American Po- 
mological Society, originated in Rockland County, 
N. Y., where the original tree stood for many years 
without becoming known beyond its immediate 
neighborhood. It is of fair size, nearly globular, 
dark red with many dots; its flesh is nearly white, 
tender, sweet, and of good quality. Its season of 
ripening is about that of the Fall Pippin. The tree 
is a healthy grower, and a profuse bearer. Our il- 
lustration, figure 1, shows an average specimen 
of the apple reduced about one-third of natural size; 
figure 2 a section of the same, made lengthwise. 


“some ways in which science may 

benefit agriculture.’ And a very 

orderly and appreciative crowd it was too. They 
were there as a body of farmers, and those interest- 
edin farming. They were there knowing that the 
fair and all it contained was theirs—officers included 
—and so there was general harmony and content. 
Thursday and Friday were given to the fair, and 
by five o’clock of the last day everything wae fin- 





Fig. 2.—CROSS-SECTICN OF MABIES SWEET. 


ished and exhibitors were at liberty to remove 
their property. No admission tickets were re- 
quired, but every one was welcome. The expenses 
were very little, and these were defrayed by a 
cheerful subscription by the public-spirited citi- 
zens. No money premiums are awarded, the hon- 
orable mention and commendation of the com- 
mitteemen being deemed a sufficient compensation. 
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The Cocoa Palm in Florida. 
P. W. REASONER, FLORIDA, 
ee 

The Cocoa Palm ‘Cocos nucifera) has long been 
known in isolated spots on the Florida Keys. Per- 
haps the oldest trees in the State are the still mag- 
nificent specimens standing in the private grounds 
near the Custom-house in Key West. It is certain 
that there were cocoa-nut trees on the Keys previ- 
ous to the residence of Dr. Perrine on Indian Key, 
over fifty years ago, but the precise date of their 
introduction cannot be ascertained. As the culti- 
vation of the Cocoa Palm extended in the West 
Indies, floating nuts, from vessels wrecked cn the 
dangerous Florida reefs, carried by the waters of 
the Gulf Stream, were occasionally cast ashore on 
the Southeastern Keys and mainland. As the salt 
water does not in the least interfere with the ger- 
minating process, in the case of the Cocoa Nut, 
these stray nuts would occasionally sprout and 
take root on the beach, and thus the Cocoa Palm 
became naturalized in the United States. 

The oldest regularly planted Cocoa Nut grove 
on the Southeast Coast is at the mouth of the 
Miami River, on Biscayne Bay. These trees have 
been bearing for many years. Historical Indian 
Key, for many years the rendezvous of the wreckers, 
is made picturesque by a few scattering and very 
old Cocoa Palms; it has also been recently pur- 
chased, snd its whole surface planted with a young 
Cocoa Nut grove, by private parties in Key West. 
On Plantation Key and Upper Metacombe are also 
other very large and old Cocoa Nut groves. Young 
Cocoa Nut groves are everywhere on these Keys 
and the lower mainland, and in a few years the out- 
side beach of Upper and Lower Metacombe, Long 
Key, Plantation Key, Key Largo, and the shores 
of Biscayne Bay, will present an almost unbroken 
line of stately Cocoa Palms. The young groves 
of Messrs. Field and Osborne, at Biscayne Bay, 
contain over three hundred thousand trees, coy- 
ering nearly four thousand acres; at Cape Sable, 
Mr. 8. A. Waddell has a young plantation of forty 
thousand trees; perhaps the largest planters of the 
Cocoa Nut on the Keys are Messrs. T. A. and E. A. 
Hine, who have many young trees on Long Key, 
Sanders’ Key, ete. 

EFFECTS OF THE GREAT FREEZE. 

Taken altogether, the great freeze of January, 
1886, was disastrous to the Cocoa Nut plantations 
of South Florida. On the West Coast, quite ex- 
tensive young groves had been planted out even 
as far north as the Manatee River, in spots pro- 
tected from ordinary frosts by bodies of water on 
the north or northwest ; as many as forty acres in 
one body had been planted here, and in most 
cases the young plants were killed; though occa- 
sional young sprouts from deeply buried nuts re- 
covered. The largest and oldest tree in the re- 
gion, just coming into bearing, was killed. Follow- 
ing southward, the young trees around the shores 
of Charlotte Harbor suffered severely, and in most 
eases were killed outright, though the few planted 
on the islands in the harbor were not so badly in- 
jured. One magnificent tree on a small island 
near Useppa escaped serious injury altogether; at 
Marco (Caximbas Bay), where Mr. Collin has a 
fine young grove of twelve or fifteen acres, they 
escaped serious injury, but at Chocaluskee Bay, 
twenty miles below, some large bearing trees were 
entirely killed, though others near by escaped with 
only the loss of foliage. 

Below this much damage was done to the plants 
or trees, but at Metacombe Key and Key Largo, 
where the mercury sank to forty degrees Fahren- 
heit, and where there was a light frost, which 
whitened some of the pine apple leaves, the leaves 
of the Cocoa Nut trees were uninjured, but the 
“‘milk ’’ soured in all the nuts, completely spoil- 
ing the crop then on the trees, and giving their 
vitality so severe a shock that they have not even 
yet completely recovered. 

PROFITS OF COCOA NUT CULTURE. 


It is probable that the cultivation of the Cocoa 
Nut for profit will always, in Florida, be confined 
to the region on the Keys and mainland south of 
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the Caloosahatchie River, though the palm will 
continue to be grown in occasional places — 
especially as it is one of the most quick-growing 
of pinuate-leaved palms—for its great beauty, or 
a chance crop of nuts, in protected spots even as 
far north as the latitude of Tampa ‘and Cape 
Canaveral. 

The Cocoa Nuts produced in Florida are a trifle 
smaller than those of the tropics, and are not con- 
sidered so valuable for seed purposes, hence the 
greater part of the seed Cocoa Nuts planted out 
are procured through schooners and other sailing 
vessels from Central America, more especially 
from the Bay Islands (Utilla, Bonaco and Ruatan) 
and mainland of Honduras. The nuts that have 
not sprouted on the voyage are sometimes planted 
out in nursery beds and transplanted where they 
are to remain, when a year or eighteen months 
old, though they are also planted out originally 
in grove form. Only a small per cent of first- 
class ripe nuts fails to germinate, though some- 
times the sprouts are a year or more in appearing. 
The distance apart at which they are planted 
varies from fifteen to twenty-five feet; twenty 
feet is the usual distance. The only cultivation 
given on the Keys is the occasional cutting of the 
weeds and undergrowth in spring and fall; the 
mulch thus left is beneficial to the trees, but it 
is doubtful whether a more thorough system of 
cultivation and fertilization would not produce 
better results. There is a popular saying that a 
bearing Cocoa Palm will produce one nut each 
day throughout the year—three hundred and sixty- 
five per year—but tb's is usually a little over- 
drawn, the best trees producing about two hun- 
dred puts per year. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE BUSINESS. 

The dreaded ‘‘ Cocoa Nut disease ’’ of the West 
Indies has not yet made its appearance on the 
Florida Keys; as it is thought to have been caused 
by the unusual droughts prevalent for a few years 
past in Jamaica and other of the West India 
Islands, it is hardly to be feared in the moist and 
humid atmosphere of Florida. Neither have the 
rats, so destructive to Cocoa Nuts in some parts of 
the tropics, become a nuisance to Florida Cocoa 
Nut growers. Their ravages, however, can be 
checked by nailing broad sheets of zinc around 
each tree—so wide that rats cannot climb over 
them. It is probable that with the development of 
the industry other difficulties in their cultivation 
and management will arise, but it is hardly worth 
‘climbing a hill before we get to it.”’ 

The green nuts sell on the Keys at from twenty-five 
cents per dozen to five cents each. As none of the 
most extensive groves are yet in bearing, this is the 
only source of revenue derived from the trees ; the 
utilization of the lusk for fiber and other purposes, 
and other industries connected with the culture of 
the Cocoa Nut, are yet to be developed. The trees 
will grow on almost any quality of land, but as is 
the case with almost any useful plant, the richer 
the soil the more favorable the results obtained. 
Whether Florida can successfully compete with 
Brazil and the West Indies in Cocoa Nut growing 
—selling the nuts at from ten to twenty dollars per 
thousand—is yet to be decided, though the out- 
look at present is favorable. The varieties of the 
Cocoa Palm are very numerous in the East, where 
it has been longer cultivated. In Simmond’s 
“Tropical Agriculture,” thirty varicties are men- 
tioned and described. Perhaps the most celebrated 
are the “‘ King”? Cocoa Nut, and the ‘‘ Dwarf”’ 
Cocoa Nut, grown in Ceylon. The only variety 
cultivated in Florida is the common type of the 
species. 

The central view in our engravings on the oppo- 
site page, drawn after a photograph (by Monroe), 
shows the native vegetation, and the manner of 
planting Cocoa Nut groves on the east shore of the 
Biscayne Bay. A distant view of the camp while this 
“‘plant’’ was being made is seen in the upper left 
corner. The single tree,engraved after a photograph 
(by Potter), seen in the upper right corner, stands 
on one side of Leinhart’s grove at Lake Worth. 
It sprouted from a nut washed ashore from a wreck 
in 1878 ; it grows in a very favorable situation but 
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has never had any care or cultivation. The en- 
graving on the lower left corner represents a 
Cocoa Nut grove at Lake Worth. The trees, when 
photographed, were seven years old, and had rc- 
ceived careful cultivation. In the opposite corner 
are seen young Cocoa Nut trees, drawn after a 
photograph (by Hines), as they appeared twenty-one 
months after planting the nuts; about one-half of 
the shell having been removed to show the interior 
formation of the nuts at this stage of growth. 





Care of Frozen Plants 
PETER HENDERSON, 
> 

When by any mishap the plants, whether in par- 
lor or greenhouse, become frozen, either at once 
remove them (taking care not to touch the leaves) 
to some place warm enough to be just above the 
point of freezing; or, if there are too many to do 
that, get up the fire as rapidly as possible, and raise 
the temperature. The usual adviee is to sprinkle 
the leaves and shade the plants from the sun. We 
have never found either remedy of any avail with 
frozen plants, and the sprinkling is often a serious 
injury if done before the temperature is above the 
freezing point. In our experience with thousands 
of frozen plants, we have tried all manner of expedi 
ents, and found no better method than to get them 
out of the freezing atmosphere as quickly as possi- 
ble; ind we have also found that the damage is in 
proportion to the succulent condition of the plant 
and the intensity of the freezing. Just what degree 
of cold plants in any given condition can endure 
without injury, we are unable to state. Plants are 
often frozen so that the leaves hang down, but 
when thawed out are found to be not at all injured. 
At another time the same low temperature acting 
on the same kind of plants may kill them outright 
if they happen to be growing more thriftily, and are 
full of sap. Much depends on the temperature at 
which plants have been growing; for example, we 
find, if we have a warm spell in fali when, for a 
week or so, the temperature has been at sixty-five 
or seventy degrees at night, with ten to fifteen de- 
grees more in the open air, that a slight frost will 
kill or greatly injure such half-hardy plants as Car- 
rations, Geraniums, or Monthly Roses; but should 
the weather be such as to gradually get colder, so 
that the temperature has been lowered twenty to 
twenty-five degrees, a slight frost then coming will 
do little or no injury to such plants. When the 
frost is penetrating into a greenhouse or room in 
which plants are kept, and the heating arrange- 
ments are inadequate to keep it out, the best thing 
to do is to cover the plants with paper (newspapers) 
or sheeting. Thus protected, most plants will be 
enabled to resist four or five degrees of frost. Pa- 
per is rather better than sheeting for this purpose, 





Where to Locate. 
R. G. NEWTON, DAK, 
ae 

The first question to decide in making a home on 
the prairies is, What do you want todo? Do you 
want to make wheat-raising a specialty? If so, 
Northern Dakota offers every inducement. Do you 
want to raise stock extensively ? Then Northern 
Dakota winters are too long, and the cost of fodder 
will eat up the profits ; but you can go beyond the 
Missouri and find abetter field open for this, or fol- 
low that river down, and you will find men who 
have been in the business for a number of years. 
Southern and Central Dakota also offer many op- 
portunities, especially the latter, on account of the 
small amount of snow that fallsin the winter. For 
raising fruit and a general variety of farm crops, 
or anything but root crops, or the more hardy va- 
rieties of grain, the winters in the north are too long 
and the summers too short, while in Central and 
Southern Dakota, even in the shortest seasons, corn 
on breaking ripens well, and gives good crops 
when put in early. Wheat and oats also produce 
crops fully up to the average, and the range of hills 
lying on the northern boundaries of Hand and Spink 
Counties, furnishes some of the finest stock ranges 
east of the Missouri, the entire region being well 
supplied with grass and water the year around, 
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THE COCOA-NUT GROVES OF FLORIDA. 


Drawn from Criginal Sketches (by Mueller) and Engraved for the American Agricuiurist. 
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QURo BASKET 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, 4. e., from volume 16 to 45 inclusive. 

Mioles.—David C. Dilworth, Wayne county, 
Michigan, asks us how he can destroy moles in a garden. 
We can only say ‘*Catch them with a trap.” Good mole 
traps of several designs are for sale by seedsmen, florists, 
and agricultural implement dealers everywhere. 

Water Supply.—R. L. King, Hancock 
Co., Ohio. If your spring is ten feet higher than the 
house, and three-quarters of a mile away, you can econo- 
mize by using vitrified pipes or even bored wooden ones 
instead of iron, if the descent is continuous, or nearly so. 
If a valley must be crossed, the pressure on the pipe at 
the lowest point would be too much for anything of less 
strength than iron pipe. 

English Blue Grass.—Henry Stewart 
writes us from Macon Co., N. C.: This grass, Festuca 
pratensis (Meadow Fescue), is extensively cultivated in 
Kentucky under the name of English Blue Grass. It 
is a splendid grass for the South, being hardy, early, 
prolific, and, having a strong hold on the soil, making 
good hay and the best of pasture. The seed weighs 
twenty-four pounds to the bushel. The grass has much 
the appearance of Kentucky Blue Grass, and is of simi- 
lar color and close growing habit. It makes an excel- 
lent mixture with clover, timothy, and orchard grass, 
giving early and late pasture. 





American Fruits for Africa.—P. 
Madinier, who has given considerable attention to the 
introduction of American plants aud fruits into the Afri- 
can Continent, writes us from Paris, France: ‘*I have 
seen with much pleasure that the American Agriculturist 
recommends the cultivation of Prunus pumiia and P. de- 
méissa. These species are inciuded in the list of useful 
seeds from the Western States solicited from your De- 
partment of Agriculture by that of France. If the Far 
Westof the United States is not yet overloaded with good 
fruits, we can say the same for the Algerian Sahara and 
its adjoining high-lands.” 

Interesting to Truck Farmers.— 
R. M. Keeling writes us from Norfolk county, Virginia: 
“Our truck farmers in the region around Norfolk aud 
Portsmouth [which is one of the largest truck sections in 
the United States] have done better with Kale, spinach, 
cabbage and tomatoes this summer than for many years 
past, both in yield and prices. The sale of one of our 
largest truckers amounted to over thirty thousand dollars 
for cabbage, kale and spinach alone. Truck generally 
sold well this summer, and with fair profits. Large and 
profitable crops are the almost invariable result of liberal 

‘appiications of guano and other commercial fertilizers, 
the proper use of which our farmers are learning by ex- 
perience.” 

Almonds and Walnuts.—J. A. Daniel, 
Anderson Co., 8. C., asks if English Walnuts and ‘‘ Soft 
Shelled Almonds” can be profitably grown in his local- 
ity. Both of these trees are just on the borders of hardi- 
ness, and their success can only be known by trial. 
There are trees of the so-called “English Walnut,” 
Juglans regia, near New York City which bear fair crops 
nearly every year, yet it would not be safe from this to 
advise its planting as a profitable enterprise. In Cali- 
fornia, there are localities in which it has been exten- 








sively planted and has proved profitable. We advise 
Mr. Daniel to investigate and learn what has been done 
in his vicinity. If nothing can be learned, then let him 
plant a few trees, and ascertain from the results obtained 
from these. We think that the chances are all in favor 
of his success with both nuts, We have known the almond 
to bear fruit in New York State. It will probably succeed 
wherever the peach will. 





Rolling Fence Wire.—Henry E. Wein- 
land, Poweshick county, Iowa, writes us: In return for 
the many good hints to farmers, especially those here in 
the West, received through the American Agriculturist, I 
give you the mode of removing a wire fence, and handling 
the wire quickly and securely, as pursued here. Takea 
fence board sixteen feet long, cut it into four lengths of 
four feet each, nail them together cross ways, in fact, 
make a spool] same as used for rolling fence wire on for 
shipment, only four or five times the size larger. By tak- 
ing off the wire from the posts and laying it on the ground 
a few feet from the posts, itcan be rolled up in a very 
short time, snug and secure, without a scratch. 





Bound Volumes of the American 
Agriculturist.—All over this broad land are 
to be found to-day in thousands of homes of the rich and 
poor alike, bound volumes of the American Agriculturist. 
They constitute in themselvesa valuable library for refer- 
ence. Weare constantly receiving letters from old sub- 
scribers informing us that they have bound volumes of 
the American Agriculturist for twenty, thirty and forty 
years, Here is one at hand which isa sample of those 
we are constantly receiving. ‘Lowell, Middlesex 
County, Mass., September 27th, 1887. Please send me the 
bound volumes of the American Agriculturist for 1871, 
72 and "74. This will complete my entire set from 1871 
to date. They have been read through twice, by yours 
truly, Alfred G. Lawson.” 

The Best Clover.—a. S$. Fevrill, Hancock 
Co., Ill., asks which isthe best kind of clover with which 
‘**to bring up land,” by which he no doubt refers to green 
manuring. That variety of clover which produces the 
most abundant herbage. The same difficuity exists here 
that the English farmers complain of, viz., the great 
confusion that exists among the names of the different 
varieties. The ordinary Red Clover is not a true peren- 
nial, but a variety called Trifolium pratense perenne is 
so. In England this is known as *t Perennial Red Clover,” 
** Cow Grass,” ** Zigzag Clover,” etc. Unfortunately some 
of these names are applied to both the perennial and the 
common red clover, hence there is much confusion. The 
Perennial clover is best for the purpose mentioned, but 
in its absence we should use the common kind. 





A Weeping Poplar.—E. Lineback, For- 
syth county, North Carolina, procured from a nursery a 
Weeping Poplar, the head of which is so low that it 
forms a weeping shrub, instead of a fine weeping tree, as 
itshould do, He asks how he can make it head higher. 
If left as it is, the increase in hight will be very slow. If 
our correspondent can raise some stocks by growing cut- 
tings of the Lombardy Poplar, cutting away the lower 
branches, and encouraging an upright. growth ofa single 
stem, when these have reached the desired hight cut the 
top off square, and insert one or several cions, in the cleft 
grafting method, from the weeping branches, of his low 
headed tree, he can get a head high enough to suit him. 
The fault with his present tree is with the nursery. It 
may becheaper to procure another tree, from another 
nursery, than to be at the trouble indicated above. The 
tree is grafted very readily, and the grafts, if inserted 
very early, will be quite sure to succeed. Of course all 
growths that start from the stock should be removed. 

Stinting a Filly.—Mr. C. G. Pollock, 
Washington county, Nebraska, having a choice filly, 
foaled in May, 1886, wauts to confer as to the wisdom of 
breeding her next spring. That such an act would 
necessarily ‘‘ do the filly harm” need not be anticipated, 
because she may be, at the beginning of her third year, 
in fine form and of firm development; but we incline to 
theopinionthat--especially with fillies of gilt-edged breed- 
ing—the third spring is early enough to send to the stud. 
This course was pursued by the owners of some of the 
greatest dams of the world, notably,Qneen Mary, the dam 
of Bonnie Scotland (whose portrait appeared in our last 
number), which was foaled in 1843, and first bred in 1846, 
and in the case of Queen Mary’s dam. whose foaling oc- 
curred in 1840. If Mr. Pollock’s filly were ours, we 
would not stint her sooner than 1889. 





Portable Sawmill, Power, &c.— 
W. A. Stocking, Hartford county, Connecticut, writes us 
for information as to portable sawmills, respective mer- 
its of horse, steam, and wind power for driving the mill, 
and says he wants to put up a number of buildings, and 
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has timber one mile and a half from a sawmill, where he 
has to pay four dollars per thousand feet for sawing ; 
wishes to grind from five hundred to one thousand bush- 
els of corn on the ear, cut stalks from twenty acres of 
corn, and fodder, and cut his firewood. Our advice, with 
the information we have before us, would be to let the 
experiment of a sawmill alone, as he can get his lumber 
sawed at much less than the experiment will cost him, if 
he needs lumber only for one set of buildings. Four dol- 
lars per one thousand feet for sawing is less than he can 
do it for with a portable mill and little experience. For 
cutting firewood, running a portable mill for grinding 
corn on the ear, and a feed cutter, steam is, beyond 
doubt, the best power. 


Dairy, Creamery, or Condensed 
Milkk Factory.—aA. Averbeck, Franklin Co., 
Mo., is,interested in the general welfare of about 100 farm- 
ers living within a radius of three miles, and each owning 
from 100 to 200 acres of land, and asks us which of the 
three industries, selling milk, a creamery, ora con- 
densed milk factory, would be the most profitable and 
practicable. If you can get milk to St. Louis, shipping 
itat night and having it reach the city by 2 o'clock a. m., 
making contracts with St. Louis dealers so the milk will 
net you two anda half cents per quart in summer and 
three and a half to four cents in winter, delivered at your 
home depot, the dealer paying freight, you wil! make more 
money ataless expense than by establishing either a 
creamery or condensed milk factory. Tbe second choice 
as to practicability will be the creamery. The con- 
densed milk factory calling for a large and expensive 
plant and an uncertain market untila name and brand 
is established. 


A Home-Made Ice Box.—M. T. Dozer, 
Marquette Co., Mich., writes us that an ice box which he 
made last summer was filled with three hundred and 
fifty pounds of ice, and although the weather was very 
hot, the ice kept in the box for four weeks. ‘The con- 
trivance consists of a dry goods box 30x30x34 inches for 
the inner box, for the outer I selected the corner of my 
woodshed, bored a couple of holes in the floor, and 
boarded up a space large enough to leave four inches 
all round the inner box and at the bottom. I filled in 
at the bottom with charcoal-dust (sawdust will do) four 
inches, and set in my box. Then I filled the space be- 
tween with tbe dust, packing it down, and covered over 
this space, putting in two lids, one to each box. The 
outer box had hinges to its lid, the other none, as it is 
more convenient to clean without. I made it all with 
only a handsaw and axe, and hunted up a pair of old 
hinges, so that it cost me nothing but my time. I bored 
a hole in the inner box to let out the water from the 
melting ice.” 

Currants and Asparagus.—John F. 
Miller, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. Currants should be pruned 
as soon as the leaves fall, The wood of the past sum- 
mer’s growth should be made into cuttings, four to six 
inches long, cutting the lower end just below a bud. 
Plant at once, with the upper bud at the surface, and firm 
the soil around the base of the cutting, by pounding it 
down with the end of a board. Then cover the surface 
of the bed with tan-bark or sawdust, or other mulch. So 
long as the soil will allow, itis better to plant in autumn; 
if this cannot be done, make the cuttings, tie in conven- 
ient bundles and bury in the celiar, or in a dry spot in 
the open ground. Plant them in spring as early as the 
ground can be worked, As to the best time to plant an 
asparagus bed, it makes but little difference, provided 
the soil is in good condition, whether it is done in fall or 
spring. If planted in fall, the crowns should be at least 
four inches below the surface, and a mulch of coarse 
manure will be of value, especially when the winters are 
severe. 

Pine Fence Posts.—E. M. Veith, Lebanon 
Co., D. T., complains that it is difficult to get anything be- 
sides pine for fence posts; these last but two or three 


years after they are set. He asks how they may be pre- 


served. We have used pine for stakes and labels in the 
garden. They were soaked for several days ina strong 


solution of * Blue Vitriol,” or “ Blue Stone” (sulphate 
of copper), and after this immersed in lime water fora 
few days. The solution of Blue Vitriol should be satur- 
ated, that is, as strong as can be made. One pound of it 
is dissolved by four pounds (or pints) of water. Mr. 
Veith should consider whether he really needs a fence. 
In the older parts of the country, the fences have cost 
more than the farms will now sell for, and money spent 
for fences is often money wasted. Where land is cheap, 
probably a live fence may be best. He should look into 
the resources of his locality for hedge plants; no doubt 
thorn-bearing shrubs or trees may be found which will 
make good hedges, and more durable fences than posts. 
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To Whiten an Oak Floor.—Mrs. 
Urion Siggins, Forest county, Pa. A white oak floor 
that has been darkened by application of concentrated 
lye, may be whitened by washing it with a moderately 
strong solution of oxalic acid. 





Budding Apple Trees.—F. Scott, Rock 
Co., Wis., asks us to tell him the best time for budding 
apple trees, Budding is done in the season of growth, 
that of the apple usually in August. But unless it is 
desired to propagate a new or very rare variety of apples, 
grafting is preferable to budding. 





Registering Calves.— Tom Stocking, 
Kent county, Michigan, hasa yearling Jersey heifer sired 
by an imported bull, and her dam unregistered but eligible 
in the American Jersey Cattle Club, He asks if the year- 
ling can be registered. Get the dam registered, and then 
there can be no objections to registering the heifer, 





Sheep Barn.—W. A. Craig, Wayne Co., 
Ohio, wants the plan of a sheep barn to accommodate 
200 sheep, and the hay to feed them during the winter. 
He wants few or no center posts, and wishes to unload 
the hay from either end of the barn with a hay fork and 
carrier, In the American Agriculturist, Vol. XLII., pages 
111 and 572, we have given prize plans in detail of conven- 
ient sheep barns, which nearly answer the inquiry of this 
correspondent. From these he can readily draw one that 
will meet his needs. 

In Praise of the Weeping’ Willow. 
—A. W. Cooper, Glynn Co., Ga., writesus: Anyone visiting 
the battle fieldat New Orleansin winter is pleasedtoscethe 
gracefuland beautiful Salix Babylonica thatgrowsin abund. 
ance in that unhealthy locality. These trees are not only 
ornamental, but they are also valuable for various man- 
ufacturing purposes. Their favorite locations are the 
swampy grounds, and it is here where they do the most 
good. Anyone who has seen them growing in the neigh- 
borhood of canals, ponds and streams must be aware of 
the beauty they impart to the Jandscape. 





Triple-trees. — P. D. Reed, Washington 
county, 'Teunessee, asks how to make a triple-tree for 
three horses. The simplest form of a triple-tree for three 
horses fo plow or work abreast is to use a double-tree or 
whiffletree for two horses, and a single-tree for the extra 
horse. Fasten these toa stout evener much heavier at 
oneend. In this evener, on the stout end, bore a hole to 
receive the clevis of the double-tree, and have the evener 
long enough to allow the single-tree to work at the other 
end of the evener, and not bring the horses together so 
as to crowd each other. Fasten the single-tree to this 
lighter end with a longer clevis, so as to bring it even 
with the single-trees on which the two horses draw, 
Then one third of the distance between the two clevises 
on the evener, measuring from the stout end, bore the 
hole to which the clevis on the plow beam is attached: 
This gives the horse drawing on the single-tree the long 
end of the lever, and the off-horse in plowing will walk in 
the furrow. 

Expert Judging at Fairs.—Mr. A. H. 
Sheldon, Marshall Co., Ia., writes us: The system of judg- 
ing swine at our State and County fairs, by the use of the 
score-card and an expert judge, is rapidly coming to the 
front, and will as surely take the place of the old ‘“‘com- 
mittee of three,”’ as the oil test in the creamery has taken 
the place of the old haphazard way of buying every quality 
of cream at the same price per inch. The standard of 
points adopted by the Central Ohio Record is as follows: 
Head, 5; ear, 3; neck, 3; jowl, 2; brisket, 3; shoulder, 6; 
girth about the heart, 10 ; back, 6; sides, 6; ribs, 9; loin, 
7; belly, 4; flank, 3; ham, 10; coat, 4; limbs, 5; tail, 1; 
color, 3; action, 5; symmetry, 5. Total, 100. A good, 
well-bred Poland-China scores seventy-three to seventy- 
five points. Some very fine animals run up from eighty 
to eighty-five, and are worth from fifty to one hundred 
dollars. So the purchaser who expects a pig to score 
ninety points fora ten dollar bill will be sadly disappoint- 
ed. This is the rational way of determining the actual 
number of good points in a pig, and elso of knowing just 
why the other competitor got the prize when you sup- 
posed your pig as good as any one, 
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To Build a Chimney.—W. F. Holmes, 
Wayne Co., Miss., writes us to learn how to build an 
old-fashioned chimney to burn wood. He proposes to 
have the fire-place four feet wide in front, three feet at 
the back, and two feet deep, and wants to know if the 
back should be built straight or sloping, how wide the 
throat should be, and if the top should be drawn in, He 
builds it of stone, and asks if the back should be lined 
with fire-clay. We would slope the back into the room 
until it came nearly on line with the inside wall of the 
chimney, and then back again at aright angle with this 





| 
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slope until it reaches the perpendicular, and then straight 
up the house. The throat should be the full width of 
the fire-place, but not over six inches deep. This throat 
should be at the angle formed by the slanting back, about 
four feet above the hearth. The chimney wall, above the 
front arch or spring, should be sloped back to conform 
with the upper slope of the back of the chimney, and to 
form a base for the mantel-shelf. The back of the fire- 
place, if of stone, would chip off from the heat and should 
be lined with fire-clay, or an iron or soapstone back be 
inserted where cither may be easily obtained. A soapstone 
fire-piace retains and reflects heat, and is always satis- 
factory. 


A Wonderful Apple Tree.—N. J. 
Robinett, Scott Co., Va., writes us, Oct. 5th: ‘‘A won- 
derful apple tree that originated at this place in the year 
1866, is a seedling of unknown parentage, and for over 
ten years has been a steady bearer, producing fine winter 
fruit, without any bloom, and the apple is destitute of 
seeds or core, being solid throughout, with a thread-like 
core of very small size passing through the center. It 
is nearly a sweet apple, of medium size, dark red in 
color, with a deep orange colored flesh, will keep all 
winter and up till May or June. This is the only one 
of the kind I ever saw or heard of, and it being such 
acuriosity, I had it engraved perfect from nature, at 
maturity and at blooming time, by Mr. Wm. H. Prestele, 
engraver for the Government, Washingtun, D.C., office 
of Pomology, where the plates can be seen. I write 
this to convince many skeptics who have said it was con- 
trary to nature.” [This is certainly a very remarkable 
statement. Of course we would not, under any circum- 
stances, question the veracity of Mr. Robinett, and yet 
we would like te see that tree in apple-blossom time.— 
Editors.] 

An Illusion Fence, — W. E. Stout, An- 
derson county, Kan., sends us a description of a novel 
device to prevent and finally break any horse of the habit 
of jumping fences. He takes a piece of leather ten inches 
long and five inches wide—the leg of an old boot will do 
—cuts strips lengthwise, half an inch apart, and to within 
half an inch of the ends, and then removes each alternate 
strip of leather, leaving six strips, with five openings. 
Bind the leather spectacles over the horse’s eyes with the 
strips across the head, placing two corncobs, or any round 
substance of similar size, between the leather and the 
forehead, to keep it away from the eyes far enough to 
produce the illusion, Then let the horse loose in a clear 
field with plenty of room. The horse prepares to leap 
the illusion fence before him, and as he is ready to spring. 
the fence rises with the motion of his head, and he comes 
to the ground without making the leap. The horse will 
keep up the trial for an hour perhaps, and finally desist. 
After a second day with the leather spectacles, he could 
not coax the horse to leapa fence two feet high. We 
would Jike to have this correspondent send the conven- 
ient arrangement for watering his stock, as suggested in 
his letter. 


Nebraska Grasses, Injurious and 
Useful,—R. J. McMillan, Red Willow Co., Nebraska. 
Evag ostis powoides (Poa-like Eragrostis),var. Megastachya 
(the large-spiked variety) isan introduced grass—a use- 
less weed, and if you have found but one clump, you 
had better grub it up, and burn it. It belongs to the 
genus Zragrostis, a word meaning earth and grass, and 
has been translated into meadow-grass, which is a mis- 
nomer, as the species are of little value in the meadow or 
elsewhere. The plants have a close resemblance in ap- 
pearance to the Poas, which are among the most valu- 
able of grasses ; but these—the species of Eragrostis—are 
dry, harsh, and of little value as animal food. The spikes 
are very large, having often as many as fifty florets, 
which makes them very showy. The plant has a very 
unpleasant odor and is avoided by animals, and should 
be treated as a weed wherever it occurs. 

Bouteloua is a genus named in honor of C. Boutelou, 
a Spanish writer on agriculture. In Texas and other 
far western localities, the species of Bouteloua are 
numerous, and highly valued under the names of mes- 
quit and grama grass. They have the valuable property 
of curing into a natural hay, which, though apparently 
dead, is still nutritious and remains alive in the center 
of the clump, and will, at the return of the rainy season, 
start into rew growth. They are among the most 
valued of all the grasses of the localities where they 
grow. ‘The one sent is the most northern species—the 
few-spiked mesquit grass, Bouleloua oligostachya, and 
grows from Wisconsin to Texas and southward. It has 
been successfully cultivated in Virginia and Louisiana, 
and is deserving of more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. All the Boutelouas are excellent pasture grasses, 
as they flourish under severe tramping by animals, and 
their nutritious qualities make them eminently desirable. 








Animal Ailments. 


Warts on Horses’ Legs.—John L. Sul- 
lavan, Lancaster county, Virginia. If the warts have a 
well-defined neck, the easiest way to remove them is to 
tie a ligature around the neck. When they are flat they 
should be cut off close to the skin, with a sharp knife or 
a pair of scissors; the raw surface thus made should then 
be touched with caustic potash, or nitrate of silver, 
every few days, until the roots of the warts are completely 
destroyed. 


Bloody Milk.— V. C. Mitchell, Hudson 
county, New Jersey. This is caused mostly by physica} 
injuries to the udder, as violent exercise, blows, step- 
ping upon it by other cows while the one is lying down, 
etc. In most cases the trouble is temporary, and disap-- 
pears upon fomentation with hot water, and the applica~ 
tion ofa stimulating liniment. It is sometimes due to 
defective action of the secretory glands which may be 
temporary or permanent ; but is usually temporary, and is 
quickly remedied by giving a cooling laxative and altera- 
tive, as a pound of Epsom salts with one ounce of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, following for a week on ten days. 


Injury to 'Yeats.—Henry N. Blunt, Beau- 
fort county, North Carolina, has a cow which had one of 
her teats cut near the end with a barbed wire, and in 
healing an orifice about the size ofa small pinhead was 
left, also torn projections of flesh of the size ofa field 
bean. He desires aremedy for the trouble. It will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to cure the deformity while 
the cow gives milk, but during the time when she is dry 
it may be healed by making an incision down to the milk 
duct, after which the healing process will start. In some 
cases a seton of silk or catgut may be introduced and 
left to act for two or three days. The edges of the pro- 
jections will have to be freshened and sewed together. 


Blotches on 2 Horse.—John H. Mack, 
St. Joseph county, Indiana, Skin diseases are often dif- 
ficult to diagnose without an actual examination. From 
the description given and the history of the animal we 
are inclined to pronounce the trouble ringworm. This 
infects not only various animals, but man also. Itisa 
parasitis disease which is readily communicated from 
one animal to another; it makes its appearance in the 
form of circular bald patches, attended by scurfiness and 
surrounded by a ring of broken hairs. These hairs drop 
out in time, and another and larger ring forms. A solu- 
tion of forty grains of corrosive sublimate in one pint 
of water, applied to the affected parts once a day, will 
generally effect a speedy cure. This being a very 
strong poison, great care has to be exercised in its use. 


Anasarea in Cattle.—H. M. Alexander, 
Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, asks us in regard to adisease 
that has come among his cattle,and from which he has lost 
several, ‘‘The range,” he writes us, “ is largeand open, 
no stock being kept up or stabled. The ailment consists 
ofa swelling under the jaw about the region of the root 
of the tongue. It is usually accompanied with scours, 
and stock attacked get very quickly poor, become very 
weak, and rough in appearance. Calves even get it, and 
do not often pull through. When the swelling is cut 
open, the flesh inside has the appearance of a ‘ milky way 
sky,’ and is full of a yellowish liquid.” The first suppo- 
sition would be that the cattle had eaten some poisonous 
plants which caused the conditions described, or the dis- 
ease may be Anasarca, caused by exposure to wet and 
sudden changes of temperature, and consequent sudden 
checking of the secretion of the skin. The affected cattle 
should be stabled and be given at first diuretics, as sweet 
spirits of nitre, and afterwards tincture of muriate of iron 
with some bitter tonics. Tepid lotions of tincture of 
muriate of iron should be applied locally, and every effort 
made to keep up the strength of the animals. 


Mange in Dogs.—A.G. Frye, King county, 
W. T. True mange is caused by parasites, species of 
acari resembling the itch insect infesting man. Poor 
condition of the animal, warm weather, and especially 
uncleanliness, may invite and encourage the trouble, but 
it can never be produced without the presence of the 
acari. A dog cannot contract mange except by being in 
contact with an infected animal, or where one has left 
the mange insects behind him. When the insects reach 
the dog they burrow into his skin, and cause great and 
uncontrolable itching, as well as scabs and sores on the 
surface. The best trvatment consists in rubbing the dog 
with oil, and then scrubbing him with castile soap and 
warm water. Then rub him dry, and apply once a day a 
small quantity of sulphur ointment, well rubbed into alk 
parts of his skin, and not only where the eruption has 
made its appearance. A still more effective application 
for the purpose is thymo-cresol. Of course the place 
where the dog is kept must be scrupulously and fre- 
quently cleaned, so as to destroy all parasites. The in- 
ternal treatment has to be modified according to the 
animal's condition. A gentle aperient ie beneficial. 
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Abuses of Live Poultry. 


During the summer weeks, live poultry suffer 
even unto death from overcrowding and insufficient 
supply of water. In winter these much-suffering 
creatures die from exposure to intense cold. These 
being the extreme seasons of the year, persons not 
familiar with the horrors of cooped-up life would 
‘be reasonable in supposing that at least slight loss 
would be experienced during spring and autumn. 
That is the inference. Such is not the fact. The 
heavy losses entailed by suffering from improper 
modes of transit are heavy all the year round, and 
are increased under the influences of extreme heat 
and extreme cold. In the month of October, for 
‘example, the sides of the great freight carrying 
railways leading into New York are strewn with 
the mortal remains of poultry that have succumb- 
ed to harsh treatment. Ducks die most readily 
when subjected to the combined hardships of want 
of water and want of air; next to these, chickens 
suffer most ; then turkeys and fowls and geese in 
the order named. To remedy this evil is the ques- 
tion. Shippers evidently make so much profit 
from their investments that they can afford the de- 
pletion of numbers, but can the consumers afford 
to pay such prices as will cover the deficit caused 
by inhumanity and sheer carelessness? We think 
not. It is no unusual thing to see trainmen throw 
off scores of dead ducks, fowls and chickens, the 
carcasses of which are putrid and pestilential ; no 


eare of any kind being given these unfortunate 
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REIN HOLDER, 


A SERVICEABLE 


creatures, which are thrust into coops and cases so 
low and so filthy as to be inapproachable. Ducks 
generally are forwarded packed so closely that the 
stronger trample on the weaker, when death ends 
their torture. Young turkeys, weak creatures, are 
thrust into coups already full to repletion of strug- 
glivg, suffering chickens, and their long necks 
[the necks of the turkeys] are crooked inwards, 
the wire top of the coop being too close to allow of 
the creatures even sitting in a natural position ; 
death from suffocation ensues, and for this loss 


the consumers pay advanced prices for the turkeys | 
| of the land into small farms, and the adoption of a 


which have survived the ordeal. The coops used 


for the transporting of ducks are frequently mis- | 
These latter sagacious birds, | 


used for geese. 
when possible, thrust their heads through the 
openings between the top slats, and thus save them- 
selves for legitimate slaughter. 

What is required to divest the trade iu live 
poultry of its present horrors is to draw the 
needed supplies from pcints adjacent to ail large 
centers of population. The State of New Jersey 
alone, if. wisely farmed, could supply New York 
City with fresh killed poultry ; but though Jersey- 
men are credited with beiug astute, still a huge 
monopoly stands at their threshold, and asks in 
vain to be embraced. So long as poultry alive or 
dressed has to arrive from afar, just so long will at- 
tendant losses exist; modified more or less in the 
ratio of care to want of care. Coops should be con- 
structed high enough to allow of the occupants 
resting at ease. These coops had best be construct- 
ed of cheap material, and not be returned for use; 
the buttoms ought to be of board pierced with 
many small circular holes, thesides of wire, and 
the tops of wire or open slats. When poultry has to 





| tual. 
| It consists of a double loop, A, made of stout cop- 











be forwarded alive, care should be exercised in 
feeding, before being cooped ; twelve hours prev- 
ious to the start, all sorts would require a substan- 
tial meal; food easy of digestion and subsequent 


assimilation, with free access to pure water. On | 
tobacco, has crippled the farmers to an extent that 


the journey water should be provided at all times ; 


but food only when the trip exceeds the period of | 


eighteen hours. In a market where sales are eflect- 





Fig. 1—SHEEP MARKS. 


| ed on weights, every ounce lost tells on the profit 


side of the ledger. All manner of animals suffer 
most in transit from the want of water; food is 
secondary; water and air are life. A shipper’s hu- 


manity is most readily reached through his pocket ; | 
and if he ean be successful as a merchant, and lose |. Shaded lawns permanently seeded to grass, in strong 
heavily, as at present, his business would be far | Contrast to the painful sight so common in the 


so that the | 
; door yards swept and sanded, every struggling 


more lucrative if better carried on, 
minimum of loss was attained. 
—_— o-- 


A Rein-Holder. 


a 


To prevent the annoyance of a horse whipping | 
| face looks one vast forest, the proportion of cleared 


| land being so small, and that so scattered about 
| the plantations, that at a distance they are lost to 


his tail over the reins, especially in fly-time, 
which is dangerous and often becomes a fixed 
habit, H. H. Hovey, of Hillsborough Co., Florida, 
sends us a device that he says has proved effec- 
We illustrate the contrivance as applied. 


per wire and fastened to the brace strap where it 


| joins the back strap, and one rein is passed through 


each of the loops or rings. 
ee 


A Permanent Sheep Mark. 
> 

Our engravings show a system of marking sheep, 
as adopted by the owners of the Leutewitz flock in 
Saxony. It admits of marking any number up to 482 
in a very short time. A small triangular punch is 
used for clipping the segments out of the sheep’s 
ears. Figure | shows the positions of the marks and 
the numbers they represent. Thus, for example, the 
number 285 would be indicated as seen in figure 2. 
This system has the advantage that the numbers 
are at all times perfectly legible, and that there is 
no danger of their becoming obliterated, as may 
happen when marks are written on tin clamps 
placed on the ear. 
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The aieenrsans Region. 


The section of wane known as the Piedmont 
Region of the South Atlantic States,embracing large 


portions of Virginia, North and South Carolina and | 
| a system of tenantry as odious and demoralizing as 


Georgia, has many possibilities under the new order 
bound to prevail in that section upon the division 


system of mixed husbandry. That the present land- 
owners through this section are not more prosper- 


| ous is owing to the fact that, with few exceptions, 


they have held to the one crop system, and carried 


that one crop to market, only to leave the total 
| proceeds with the merchant, to pay for corn, hay, | 


meat and flour supplied by the thrifty farmers of 
the West, all of which could be cheaply raised at 
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Fig. 2.—SHEEP MARKS. 





home. The cause that led to this result was the 
high price of cotton immediately after the war, 
which made it possible to buy everything used on 
the farm, pay usurious interest, and still make 
money. After the collapse of the cotton boom, 
they did not change the custom which had be- 
come a habit. Until three years ago, tobacco 


| ruinous course. 











brought high prices, and another section was made 
a victim to speculation, and adopted the very same 
The two booms completely de- 
moralized the farming interests, and a succession 
of poor crops and low prices, both in cotton and 


will require two or three good crop years and fair 
prices to recover. While this condition of the ay- 
erage farmer is the rule, there are notable excep- 
tions, and always where the farmer has disregarded 
the custom of the country and raised his own sup- 
plies. Such farmers are found all through this 
section, and on these farms are fields of wheat, 
oats, corn and clover, with sheep, pigs, cattle, and 
all the evidences of advanced farming—silos and 
labor-saving machinery, good barns and well-lit- 
tered barnyards, with imposing piles of prepared 


| compost to take the place of the tons of pur- 


chased fertilizers used by their less provident neigh- 


bors. You see modern built houses with well- 


South, of houses, whether mansion or cabin, with 


blade of grass held as an enemy to be killed on 
sight. 

The need of this section is population. From 
any point of observation, the eye can sweep the 
country for miles, and the whole undulating sur- 








A SAP BUCKET COVER. 


view. It is no wonder that the tendency is so gen- 
eral for the farmers to move into town and run 
their farms by tenants. Before the war they were 
able to keep up large establishments, entertain 
guests royally, and with aYetinue of servants, bid 
defiance to neighbors or the offices of neighbor- 
hood. Now with the change, the country must 
either be settled up by farmers who will combine 
in making up neighborhoods, and establish the so- 


| cial bonds of society, or the plantations will become 


estates managed by owners or corporations with 


that of Ireland. 

Lands that produce so generously will not be 
allowed to be idle, and either small farms and pros- 
perity, or large estates and a grinding monopoly, 


| will prevail. 
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Cover for a Sap Bucket. 


Preparations for making maple sugar should be 
completed in advance, and not deferred until the 
season is at hand for the sap to start. With this in 
view, we give herewith an illustration of a simple 
device for covering the buckets used in catching 
the sap. The sketch was furnished us by Charles 
Lynde, St. Lawrence county, New York. The 
cover is made of board, three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and is one inch larger in diameter than the 
top of the bucket. A brace half an inch thick, an 
inch wide, and two inches less in length than the 
diameter of the cover is nailed to it, crosswise of the 
grain, to hold it from warping or splitting. A slot 
near the edge is to admit the sap as it falls from the 
spout. These covers are useful for various purposes. 
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The Saxon Merino Sheep. 
LEONARD A. JENKINS, DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
os 


Perhaps the most remarkable flock of Merino 
Sheep in the world is to be found at Leutewitz, 
near Meissen, in Germany. 





Here have been bred | 





both of them. Under no circumstances is an im- 
perfect animal bred from. The breeding age is—for 
rams, from two to nine years old; for ewes, from 
two and a half to nine years old. The sheep are 
carefully separated into several small flocks, the 
ewes and rams always by themselves and divided 
according to age. An accurate register is kept of 





Fig. 1.—THE SAXON MERINO ‘ WELLINGTON.”’ 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


for four generations of men the descendants of the 
famous importations of Spanish Merinos to Saxony 
in 1765 and 1778. Like all other true Merinos, 
these were in the beginning small and hardy ani- 
mals, yielding a small quantity of very fine wool, 
but having no great value as mutton. Since 1805, 
when the sheepbreeding establishment at Leute- 
witz was established by the great-grandfather of 
Mr. Otto Steiger, the present proprietor, ard in 
particular during the intelligent management of 
his father, Adolph Steiger, who is still living, con- 
stant progress has been made in increasing the size 
and quality of the mutton as well as in improving 
the quality of the wool. At present these sheep 
average in weight : rams, two hundred and twenty 
to two hundred and sixty-five pounds, and ewes, 
one hundred and forty-five to one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds; and the unwashed wool: 
from rams, seventeen to twenty-three pounds, and 
from ewes, thirteen to fifteen pounds. In the 
mutton, the fat is well mingled with the muscle, 
and not accumulated in inedible masses, and its 
quality is now regarded as approaching the South- 
down. The unsurpassed fineness of the Saxon 
fleeces is recognized everywhere. 

These results have been accomplished through a 
firm purpose, persistently carried forward during a 
period of eighty years. Although soil and climate 
have favored the development of these sheep, the 
chief success is due to the intelligence and persist- 
ence with which the original plan has been fol- 
lowed. Neither the present proprietors, nor the 
generations before them, have ever allowed any 
other interest to interfere with the purpose which 
from the beginning they had set before themselves, 
viz., to breed the perfect sheep and to obtain in 
every animal the largest possible quantity of wool 
upon a frame easily fattened. 

In the accompanying engravings are portrayed 
two of the most noted representatives of this flock. 
Figure 1 represents the breeding ram ‘‘Wellington,”’ 
born in 1851, the progenitor of breeding ram No. 
145 (figure 2). The latter ram was born in 1882, 
weighs two hundred and fifty-three pounds, and 
was recently sold to go to South America. 

The flock consists of about a thousand animals, 
yielding some ninety lambs to each hundred ewes. 
If an ewe drops twins, the weaker is killed unless 
there is quite certainly nourishment enough for 














each animal, so that from the beginning, ii is 
known exactly what blood is in each sheep. 
The wool brings a good price, and is always in de- 
mand. The average price for the past ten years, 
has been twenty dollars for one hundred pounds. 

These sheep easily adapt themselves to new cli- 
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bearing the stamp of Merino blood, the Saxon 
Merino gives a superior sheep both for wool and 
mutton ; but crossing it with coarse-wooled sheep 
bred for mutton is not to be advised. 








Separating Cream from Milk. 


The methods of separating the cream from the 
milk are three in number; viz. the deep pail sys- 
tem ; the shallow pan system ; and the centrifugal 
creamer. 

The deep pail system is derived from the method 
which has been common in Sweden for many years, 
aad which is there known as the Schwartz method. 
It is based on the fact that the rapid cooling of the 
milk to a low temperature, and the maintenance of 
this temperature, cause the entire separation of 
the cream in a few hours; the lower the-tempera- 
ture, the more rapid being the separation. There 
are several kinds of apparatus in use adapted for 
this system. The use of water from a permanently 
cold spring or of ice, is necessary under this system. 
The use of this method of raising cream is rapidly 
extending, and is indispensable in the manage- 
meut of a public creamery. 

The shallow pan system is the most used, and is 
practically universal in private farm dairies ; it has 
the advantages of convenience and simplicity, and 
under the best conditions of practice is quite as ef- 
fective in every way as the deep pail system. No 
water or cooling is required, but some method of 
heating is desirable in the winter. An airy, dry, 
deep cellar, with thick walls and well constructed, 
furnishes every desirable or requisite condition for 
raising the cream under this simple system. 

The centrifugal is a comparatively new introduc- 
tion in the business of dairying, but its value and 
adaptation forthe economical and effective working 
of dairies, large or small, are boundless. This 
machine, which separates on the principle that 
centrifugal foree in a confined vessel, properly 
constructed, will throw the denser and heavier 
particles of a fluid to the outer circumference, and 
thus compel the lighter particles to seek the cen- 
ter. Itis really the adaptation of the principle of 





Fig. 2.—THE SAXON MERINO BREEDING RAM, NO. 145. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


matic conditions, and are known to thrive remark- 
ably well in South America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. As yet none have been directly exported 
to the United States, but we have many of their 
descendants in importations from Australia. 
Crossed with the Rambouillet stock, or any sheep 


grav‘ty to a horizontal position, compelling the 
lighter particles to rise to the top, and the heavier 
ones to sink to the bottom, so to speak, by the ex- 
ercise of this force exerted horizontaly instead of 
perpendicularly. Like all the other operations of 
natural dynamic Jaws, it is exceedingly simple. 
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Flemish Dairying. 
=> 

Our illustration represents the typica! milkmaids 
of the lowlands of Flanders. There, as in the other 
provinces of Belgium, the dairy interests are almost 
entirely entrusted to the women, and their gentle- 
ness and proverbial cleanliness make the Flemish 
dairies =nd their products world renowned. The 
soil of the country is naturally poor and sandy, and 
has been brought to its present state of high fertil- 
ity by a system of careful husbandry, in which 
nothing is carried from the farm that is not imme- 








of the profits depend. If not kept clean and in 
small flocks to prevent crowding, and the coops 
kept dry and free from vermin, their growth will be 
checked and much loss will result. A too common 
practice among farmers is to throw down to their 
fowls broken ears of corn, enough for them to pick 
fro.n fora day or two, giving little of anything else, 
and then they wonder why the hens don’t lay better. 
Common stock that is not kept specially for laying 
but to kill for market can bear corn diet and will 
fatten on it, but the fowls will appear dull and not 
have the bright appearance ofa laying pullet. The 
more the food of the laying hens is varied the bet- 





especially to growing pigs. This system of feed- 
ing robs the hog of half its blood, half the natural 
strength of its bones, and produces other violent 
changes, which end in giving usa race of animals 
weak in constitution, und easily broken down 
when attacked by disease. 





The Yellows. 


. ALEXANDER FULTON, DELAWARE. 

ee eee 
The Yellows as a disease was very little known 
on the Peninsula until within a few years; but 
lately it has greatly increased in some 








diately restored tavo-fold in the shape 
of well prepared compost, accumulated 
on the little farm and added to from the 
town where the vegetables are daily 
carried and sold, as is also the milk and 
butter. The land being flat and watered 
by small streams flowing into the North 
Sea, it is easily irrigated, and naturally 
adapted to market gardening and stock 
raising. Of the stock raised, twenty 
percent are devoted to the dairy, the | 
others being raised for working cattle, | 
and the greater portion for beef. Most 
of the cows are stall-fed all the year; 
plenty of good water and food is sup- 
plied them with great punctuality. 
They are combed and brushed, and 
kept serpulously clean at all times. The 
farms are enabled to furnish more than 
one-half of the butter and beef used by 
the people, though they are not such 
great beef eaters as the people of Eng- 
Jand and the United States. This de- 
mand for butter has fostered and en- 
couraged the manufacture of artificial | 
butter both within its borders, and in | 
Holland and France. To show the | 
consumption of butter and. butter sub- 
stitutes in Belgium, the amount im- 
ported into the country in 1881 was 
nineteen million eight bundred and 
fifty-four thousand pounds, of which 
Holland imported ten million pounds. 
This, together with the fact that France 
and Holland send to Belgium as large 
a proportion of meats, eggs and poul- 
try, make apparent the opportunity for 
American enterprise, not in finding a 
ready market for oleomargerine, but | 
for supplying to the under-paid working 
people of Belgium good and wholesome 
food. Prices may be realized that will 
prove profitable while underbidding the | 
exporters of both Holland and France. | _ 
Then the American milkmaid will be 

put in competition with the Flemish 
milkmaid, and the best efforts of both will be ap- 
preciated by a people overworked but under-paid. 





Details in Poultry Raising. 


There are many little details connected with 
poultry raising which, if neglected, will affect the 
profits most decidedly. 

An important matter is thrift. The fowls should 
be kept in perfect health. All the droppings under 
the roost should be carefully saved, and kept dry 
and under cover. This will be useful for the crop 
of corn the following season. Whenafiock of one 
hundred hens is kept and two or three hundred 
chickens are raised, the feathers will be found to 
be of no small account. They can be sold for cash, 
or will be received in exchange by the tin peddler 
for wares from his cart. Use economy in feeding, 
givirg only what will be eaten clean at each 
meal. From the growing stock cull the cock- 
erels as soon as they are in condition to kill 
for market; all food given after that time is fed 
at a loss. It is considered best by some to kill 
all yearling hens in August or September before 
they begin to moult, for the first is the best laying 
season, and then it will be necessary to make room 
for the growing pullets. 

On the management of the growing stock much 
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THE FLEMISH MILKMAID. 


ter will be their health and consequent increase in 
production ofeggs. Another very important point 
is their breeding condition in spring. They should 
be free from excessive fat; be bright, active, and 
in perfect health. 

A good system of winter feeding for best results 
is to have the food ready about daylight. The ket- 
tle kept for the purpose should be put on the stove 
with water or milk, together with all accumulations 
of potato and apple parings, a little salt and pepper, 
and a good allowance of beef scraps. When this 
boils, thicken with equal quantities of fine mill-feed 
and corn meal, At noon give some cabbage, beets, 


and finely cutrowen, changing from oneto another | 
A great aid to the thrift of the | 


on alternate days. 
fowls is to either furnish a place for them to scratch 
in for grain among leaves, or give them the chaff 
from the barn floor, from which they will pick 
much seed and broken clover leaves, of which they 
are very fond. 
te 

Hogs Fep ror Fat.—The degeneration of the 
American hog, and its increasing liability to dis- 
ease, as well as the acknowledged loss of flavor 
and composition in the meat, has been demon- 
strated by actual experiment by Prof. Henry, at the 
Experimental Station, Madison, Wisconsin, to be 
largely owirg to the excessive use of fat-produc- 
ing to the exclusion of muscle-forming foods, 
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thoroughly alarmed. The districts most 
affected are the whole of New Castle 
and the northern part of Kent county, 
Delaware, and the portion of Kent 
county, Maryland, contiguous and west 
of the former. The disease seems to 
be traveling slowly but surely south; 
and, hence, the alarm is felt not only 
by those in the immediate neighbor- 
hood infected, but by growers gener- 
ally. Many theories have been ad- 
vanced regarding its origin or cause, 
but a satisfactory solution has not yet 
been reached. Recent information and 
observation confirms me in the belief 
| that the Yellows disease is largely due 
to unhealthy seed and buds. Until 
very recently the importance of having 
sound seed for the nursery was not ap- 
preciated, and the avarice of nursery- 
men on the one hand, and canners and 
evaporators on the other, seems to be 
justly chargeable with the spread, if 
not the origin, of the disease. The seed 
of the fruit used at these manufae- 
tories could be had almost for a song, 
and was near at hand, while the seed 
of natural fruit was much more difficult 
to procure, and cost more than double 
as much. The temptation to buy a cheap 
kind was great. The evil did not spread 
fast while only the seed of the canned 
| fruit was used; for, as a rule, good, 

healthy fruit only was canned ; and the 

only drawback was that it was budded 
| and net natural. But evaporators were 
| introduced at first to use up and dis- 
pose of the poor and unsaleable fruit ; 
the premature, the unripe, the over- 
ripe, the defective of every kind. And 
since then it is that the Yellows has 
increased so alarmingly. And is it any 
wonder? The seed of this small, defec- 
tive, and often diseased fruit, has been 
very largely used for propagation. It was to be 
had almost for the hauling away; while good, 
sound and natural seed was difficult to procure, 
and cost money. I feel thoroughly convinced that 
to this cause, more than all other causes, are we 
indebted for this disease. Many facts tending 
to prove this might be adduced, but their produc- 
tion would be tedious. I will only mention two 
cases. Two neighboring planters in Kent, Mary- 
land, have beautifully tended young orchards ; but 
both are loosing about one-fifth or one-sixth of 
their trees annually from this fell disease. In 
Kent, Delaware, northern border, two neighbors 
have very handsome orchards, on opposite sides 
of the way, confronting each other. They are six 
years old. Each contains over two thousand trees. 
In one, by actual count made in September, 1887, 
it was found that less than two hundred were free 
from the Yellows! The other was no better. On 
inquiry, it was ascertained that the trees of these 
four orchards, two in Maryland, and two in Del- 
aware, had come from a nursery in a neighbor- 
hood where the disease has existed for years. Last 
summer the Commissioner of Agriculture detailed 
an expert to visit the Peninsula and investigate 
this disease in all its phases. He spent several 
weeks assiduously engaged in his work, and his 
report will be looked for with great interest, and 
will no doubt be valuable to all peach-growers. 


. 
| sections, and many of our growers are 
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A Low-Priced Country House. 
e 

The accompanying engravings, from designs by 
Mr. George A. Martin, show a perspective view and 
plans of a small suburban or farm dwelling. It 
may be erected at acost ranging from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred dollars, according to the style of 
finish and the local cost of materials and labor. 
The cellar, as shown in the perspective view (figure 
1), extends only under 





vided without making any material change in the 
plans shown herewith. For a farm-house, where 
cellar room is an object, the cellar may be extended 
under the entire house, and an outside entrance 
provided. If desired, a ‘‘lean-to”’ twelve feet wide, 
containing kitchen and pantry, may be built in 
place of the rear porch, and a dining-room made in 
place of the kitchen shown in the accompanying 
plan. If still more space is wanted the addition 
may be built two stories high in the rear of the 


Tuberculosis in Cattle. 
—<>— 


The best bred and fed cows are subject to an in- 
sidious but most serious disorder which becomes 
constitutional, and is contagious under certain 
favoring conditions and disposition of the exposed 
animals. This disease consists of the disorganiza- 
tion of the tissue of various important organs and 





the formation of tubercles or cysts, which are filled 





the wing, fifteen by 
twenty feet, seven high 
in the clear; with cement 
floor laid on gravel; 
walls of field or quarry }¢ 
stone, two windows on 
the side and one in the 
rear. The foundation 
wall under the main part 
of the house is also of 
stone, laid below the 
frost-line. An inside 
stairway under the main 
flight leads to the 
kitchen. The first story 
(figure 2), is nine feet 
high in the clear. The 
main part contains a 
parlor and dining-room 
communicating by slid- 
ing-doors or a portiére. 
There is an open fire- 
place in each room, and 
a bay window in the 
dining-room. A _ broad 
veranda extends across 
the entire front of the 
wing. The hall, which 
is eight by fifteen feet, has a staircase leading to 
the upper story; a diagonal passage-way three 
feet wide gives access to the dining-room, and 
at the same time cuts off a stiff right angle in 
that room and the parlor. The stairs are provided 
with newel, hand-rail and balusters. Above the 
first landing is a small, arched window, with stained 
glass. The lower three feet of the kitchen walls 
are wainscoted, the rest finished with lath and 
plaster. The pantry occupies the greater portion 
of the rear lean-to. In one end is a broad shelf, 
and a wicket communicating with the dining-room 
for the reception of dishes. The second story 


Mew 








(figure 3) is eight feet high in the clear, and con- | 
tains two large chambers, and a smaller one, with | 


ample closets and facilities for warming every room. 
If desired, one or both of the large chambers may 
be supplied with an open fire-place each. 

The sills are four by six inches ; the studding and 
rafters each two by four inches. the outside stud- 
ding being eighteen feet long ; first and second floor 
joists, two by eight inches, upper joists two by six 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


inches. The studding, rafters and joists are all 
sixteen inches from centers, the joists well bridged. 
All the timber is of seasoned hemlock or spruce. 
The roof is shingled. The outer walls are sheathed 
with one-inch seasoned hemlock and rosined paper, 
all above the first story being shingled, and below 
that clapboarded with half-inch siding. 
MoptricatTions.—Additional room can be pro- 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COUNTRY HOUSE. 


main part, with a kitchen in the lower story and 
a small bed-room and bath-room above. In the 
latter case, access could be had to them by means 
of a narrow passage-way taken from one side of the 
back chamber shown in figure 3. 
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The Value of Cow Peas. 
eee 
The full value of the Cow Pea, Mr. T. B. Baldwin 
writes us from Harrison Co., Tex., is unknown to 
the most of our agricultural population. Though 
generally regarded as a Southern crop, recent ex- 
periments have demonstrated that it can be profit- 


ably grown in many of the Northern States, as a | 


soiling or hay crop. The Cow Pea draws its sus- 
tenance largely from the atmosphere, as is demon- 
strated by the fact that it will flourish upon our 
poorest sandy soils. Itis acommon saying ‘‘ down 
South,’ in speaking derisively of very sterile soil, 
“That land is too poor to sprout Cow Peas!”’ 
For green manuring they should be sown broad- 
cast at the rate of from three to five pecks per 
acre, according to the soil and variety planted. 
In plowing under a crop of Cow Peas, the returning 
of plant food to the soil, though the principal 
good, is not the only benefit exerted on run-down 
soil. The roots are very penetrating, reaching 
down into, and rendering more porous, the un- 
derlying stratum of our fields. A pea crop is one 
of the easiest means of supplying vegetable matter 
to exhausted soils. It supplies both chemical and 
mechanical manure at the same time. 
for green manuring should have a rank growth of 
vine, as this is the most valuable part of the plant 
for this purpose. When the crop is in full bloom, 
and ready for turning under, more seed should be 
sown on the same ground. The plowing covers 
the seed sufficiently, and if this is done in the latter 
half of June, a second crop will mature before 
frost destroys vegetation, and will produce a lux- 
uriant pasture for cows, horses, or hogs. Cow 
Peas make most excellent food for fattening hogs. 


Cow Peas | 


ter, which in time 
changes to a soft, yel- 
lowish cheesy mass. 
These cells rupture and 
discharge this soft mat- 
ter, leaving cavities of 
considerable size, which 
sometimes destroy the 
greater part of some 
important organ, as the 
lungs, liver, spleen, kid- 
neys, ete. This disease 
is communicated by in- 
oculation and by eating 
the diseased meat; or 
the milk, if the udder is 
diseased ; but it is more 
often produced as the 
result of some local in- 
flammation, which seems 
to offer a favorable op- 
portunity for the de- 
velopment of the specific 
germ that accompanies 
this disease, and which 
is abundantly scattered 
in the atmosphere, wait- 
ing to find a resting 
place where it may serve 
its destructive purpose 
in nature. The symp- 
toms vary considerabiy, 
according to the seat of 
the disease; but under 
| all circumstances there 
is considerable fever, with loss of activity, harsh 

skin, nauseous breath, stiffness and weakness of 

the limbs, dry cough, thin blue milk, swellings 

of the glands of the throat, and of the joints, 

constant desire for the company of the bull, and 

unusual feverish brightness of the eyes, which are 

sunk in the orbits. If the bowels are affected, 

there is a profuse and obstinate diarrhea. As the 

disease progresses, the symptoms become more in- 

tense, and in time the animal perishes from im- 

paired respiration or the fetid and profuse diar- 

rhea. At times the bones are affected, and these 

gradually crumble and slough away. 
Recovery is very rare, and when it occurs the 
| animal is left in impaired health and too much 
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with solid grayish mat- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 














weakened to be of any use in the dairy, more es- 
pecially as the taint in the blood is surely trans- 
mitted to the progeny. 

Prevention includes the removal of infection, 
healthful breeding, avoiding physical deterioration 
caused by too close inbreeding, and the use of only 
robust and vigorous parents, wholesome feeding, 
avoiding undue stimulus of the milking capacity. 

















The Growth of Wheat and its Products 
in the Mill.—IV. 
JOHN J. WILLIS. SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWES AND GIL- 


BERT’S EXPERIMENTAL FARM, ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
— 


The experiments at Rothamsted clearly show 
that mineral manures alone, though applied in the 
most soluble form, scarcely increase the produce of 
wheat at all; that is, they do not enable the wheat 
plant in any material degree to assimilate more ni- 
trogen and carbon from atmospheric sources than 
when it was grown on the practically exhausted, 
unmanured land. In the following table will be 
found the produce for four periods of eight years 
each, and for the total period of thirty-two years ; 
and for comparison, there is also given the produce 
of the unmanured plot over the same periods. 


Table Showing the Average Produce of Dressed Wheat, 
and Total Produce (Grain and Straw) per acre 
without Manure, and on the Plot which has 
received mixed minerals alone for a period of 
thirty-two years—over four periods of eight years 
each, and over the total period. 
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During the first eight vears of the experiments 
(1844-51) the plot which afterwards received mixed 
minerals ulone received salts of ammonia as well 
as mineral manure, and the average produce of 
wheat during those eight seasons was twenty-nine 
bushels per acre, or nearly twelve bushels annually 
in excess of the produce on the unmanured plot; 
while during the first eight years of the mixed min- 
crals without the ammoaium salts (1852-59) the 
average produce was nineteen bushels per acre 
only, or about three bushels more than the perma- 
nentiy unmanured produce. In the second period 
of eight years, for which the results are given in 
the table, the produce of the mineral plot amounted 
to fifteen and one-fourth bushels per acre, as 
against thirteen and a half bushels grown on the 
unmanured plot, « difference of one bushel and 
three-fourths in favor of the mixed minerals. In 
the third period of eight years the produce from 
the minerals was fourteen bushels per acre, and in 
the last period enumerated, it was twelve and five- 
eighths, or an increase of one bushel and an eighth 
over the plot without manure. 

The whole period of thirty-two years has thus 
given an average of fifteen and a quarter bushels 
of wheat with minerals alone, as against thirteen 
and an eighth bushels without any manure at all ; 
and if we take the average produce of the unma- 
nured plot for forty years, the yield of wheat has 
been fourteen bushels per acre. The application, 
therefore, of a very liberal supply of mineral ingre- 
dients has only been competent to increase the 
yield of wheat by one bushel and a quarter per 
acre per annum. 

The average total produce (grain and straw) of 
the mixed minerals plot, for the thirty-two years, 
amounted to two thousand four hundred and 
twenty-one pounds, and that of the unmanured 
plot to two thousand and ninety pounds, a differ- 
ence of three hundred and thirty-one pounds in 
favor of the minerals. The amount of nitrogen in 
this three hundred and thirty-one pounds would 
be not more than three pounds. This represents 


the whole of the nitrogen which tie wheat upon 
an acre of land, though furnished with an abung- 
ance of minerals, has been able to obtain from the 
soil and atmosphere, in excess of that in the wheat 
grown without manure. 

In order to explain the causes which have pro- 
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duced these crops, it will be necessary to show 
what has taken place in the soil; but before doing 
so, it may be well to give a slight review of the 
crops themselves. We find the two crops running 
a parallel course, showing great differences in their 
yield as the seasons are favorable or otherwise, but 
rarely differing from each other more than from 
three or four bushels per acre. The yield in both 
is slowly declining, for we find that during the first 
eight years the unmanured produce gave in two 
separate years a crop of twenty bushels of wheat 
per acre, and the mineral manured plot on three 
oceasions yielded a crop exceeding twenty bushels 
peracre. For the last twenty-four years neither 
plot has given a produce of twenty bushels, and it 
seems hardly possible that, without some change 
in the manures applied, a crop of this amount can 
ever be grown again. 

The Rothamsted soil—like a great many culti- 
vated soils—contains a large amount of the mineral 
food of plants; it also contains organic nitrogen, 
that is to say, nitrogen in combination with car- 
bon, the residue of previous vegetation. This or- 
ganic nitrogen does not appear to be available 
directly as food for the wheat plant, but every year 
a certain amount of it is converted into nitric acid, 
which combines with the lime in the soil. In this 
state it is very soluble in water, is readily washed 
out of the soil by heavy rains, and, further, is a most 
important and essential food of the wheat plant. 
The amount of nitric acid formed each year will 
vary, the formation being most rapid in the hottest 
weather, provided the soil is sufficiently moist. 
The amount of nitric acid which the wheat crop 
ean take up will also vary, and inacold and wet 
winters much will be washed beyond the reach of 
the roots of the growing crop. 

These facts, which are of universal application, 
enable us to explain some of the causes which tend 
to the production of ‘‘ good” or “bad” crops of 
wheat. Analyses of the soil of these two plots 
made at different times, show that both have lost 
a large amount of organic nitrogen; and that, in 
the first nine inches from the surface, the mineral 
manured soil has lost rather the most. The total 
loss of nitrogen over a given area is larger than the 
umount of that substance removed in the crops, 
and the reason for this will be found in an exami- 
nation of the drainage waters, for except when the 
crop is in full vigor of growth, the drainage water 
always contains nitric acid. It will be sufficient 
here to state that of the twenty-eight to thirty-two 
pounds of nitrogen available per acre each year, 
from the soil, seed, rain, etc., Lawes and Gilbert es- 
timate that only about two-thirds are removed in 
the crop, and that one-third goes into the drains 
and is lost. 

There was rather more nitric acid formed in the 
soil which received minerals, and in consequence 
the crop was slightly increased ; but the evidence 
is distinct and conclusive as regards the very small 
effect which followed the large applications of 
mineral plant-food. On the unmanured soil the 
minerals at the disposal of the crop were quite 
sufficient to utilize the whole of the nitric acid 
available; in fact the results obtained with ammo- 
nium salts alone, show that the available minerals 
are competent to grow a much larger crop than 
that actually produced on the unmanured plot. 
Further, as very little more nitric acid was liberated 
on the mineral plot—and the crop was unable to 
obtain nitrogen from the atmosphere—we have a 
produce very slightly in excess of that grown with- 





out manure. 

By the aid of these results we thus more readily 
arrive at an explanation of the fact that on some 
soils—more especially the newly cultivated prairie 
soils of the United States—a large increase in the 
wheat crop, frequently follows the application of 
mineral manures, or even gypsum alone. Soils 
rich in organic matter may yield an increased 
amount of nitric acid by the application of phos- 
phates and potash, but in all cases the source of 
the nitrogen is the soil; and the loss by the unma- 
nured soil of perhaps from eight hundred to one 
thousand pounds of nitrogen per acre during the 
forty years is a fact of the greatest importance. 
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Chinese Farmers and China's Progress. 
—~—>— 

There are reasons to believe that the trade of thie: 
country with China wiil soongrow to majestic dimen- 
sions. Of the seven million five hundred thousand 
dollars of exports to China in the last fiscal year, 
nearly five million dollars’ worth was of distinc- 
tively agricultural products, and of their manufac- 
ture. Of the remainder, the largest share was min- 
eral oil. The Chinese Commission in the United 
States this year is charged especially with the 
promotion of banks, telegraph and telephone lines, 
behind which looms up the extension of canals, 
the introduction of railroads, of agricultural ma- 
chinery, and of such of our products as China 
needs, and she has need of many. Her home 
products, aside from tea, are wheat, millet, gar- 
den vegetables, rice, poor apples, peaches, grapes, 
ete. The food of China is mostly vegetables and. 
fish—the extensive sea coast, rivers and canals 
supplying the latter. Beef is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the foreign settlements, and berries are 
rare: mutton is plentiful; pork, poultry and eggs 
are abundant. Domestic animals, except dogs, are 
not common. Horses are scaree, mules are numer- 
ous, cattle in small numbers, but flocks and herds 
are unknown. Two or three animals comprise an 
average barn garrison. The camel is a familiar 
beast of burden. The Chinese farmers live in 
cities, towns and villages, and cultivate the adja- 
cent country, where there is no sub-division by 
fences, hedge rows or walls. There is an excess of 
flat country, which is subject to frightful inun- 
dations from the swollen rivers. Famines are not 
rare, and a few years ago ten million people died 
from starvation in two provinces alone, while 
abundance prevailed in the rest of the empire. 
Farming tools are of the rudest. No vehicles 
have springs. They are made on models found 
ina text book recognized in the schools fer some 
thousands of years. The people dress in cotton, 
and Jive and work after fashions as old as their 
civilization. The national habit is opposed to 
change, and so the nation of three hundred mil- 
lion souls goes on in ‘‘ the good old way.”” The 
United States broke the spell of centuries in Japan. 
It may yet do thesameforChina. We go for trade 
and progress, other nations for trade and con- 
quest and colonies, and the Chinese leaders are 
beginning to understand this. & 

It has been said that the pious care of the 
Chinese for the graves of their ancestors prohib- 
its the construction of railroads, telegraph lines, 
ete. Ancestral worship isindeed an accepted form 
of religion, and of immemorial antiquity. But it is 
kept alive only by the strong hand of the imperial 
government. The land is not one graveyard. The 
graves are all near the cities, and surround them 
in rows of tumuli, or detached mounds, looking 
like hay cocks. If properiy approached, a China- 
man will, if duly compensated, move his family 
burial place, and set it up elsewhere. Near Tientsin 
is a mile race track ; within its bounds are several 
thousand graves, without, as many ; and many have 
been removed to make room for the track and 
Cn these mounds the Chinese stand to 
and other sports. 


buildings. 
get a good view of the race 
Here is proof that this ‘“‘cult”’ for the departed is 
not a fixed and immovable belief. There are 
twenty-eight miles of railroad, leading from a coal 
mine in the northern part of the Empire. The 
mines and the roud are worked, in spite of national 
prejudice and the ancestral superstition. There is 
little wood in China, and the fuel mst in use is the 
rakings of the dried grass, leaves, reeds, ete., which 
are kept for winter use. In both town and coun- 
try—in the towns rather, for there is no country 
life—the struggle for existence is severe and con- 
stant. A modernized agriculture, and the intro- 
duction of railroad and wagon service, would reju- 
venate the decaying ‘‘ Flowery Land,” which is a 
bald misnomer for a land destitute of flowers 
and shrubs, treeless, and with a dull herbage that 
contrasts strongly with the culture that has made 
the American continent to ‘‘blossom like the 
rose,’’ and to be rich in various products that its 
enterprise bears to all parts of the civilized world. 
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Character and Composition of Cream. 
oa awe 

Cream is the fatty portion of the milk which 
rises to the top when the milk stands at rest. The 
difference in the specific gravity of cream and milk 
necessarily causes this separation ; indeed to some 
extent this separation is partially made in the res- 
ervoirs of the udder, for it is a well-established 
faci, that the first drawn miik is less rich in cream, 
or fat, than that drawn at the end of the milking. 

The cream rises more rapidly under certain cir- 
cumstances, as when the milk is set in deep pails, 
in cold water, at a temperature of forty-five de- 
grees, when all the cream is raised through eigh- 
teen or twenty inches of milk in twelve hours; 
while at sixty degrees it will require thirty hours 
to rise completely through three inches of milk set 
in shallow pans. Also when the milk is diluted 
with water, the cream rises more quickly, because 
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tated, the oil soon separates into small globules, 
which, when viewed under a microscope, appear 
in every respect precisely similar to the butter 
globules in milk. This mixture is known as an 
emulsion, and similar mixtures are commonly used 
in medicine for the purpose of administering oils 
in a convenient and desirable form. 

When such an emulsion is permitted to remain 
at rest, the globules rise to the surface slowly and 
form a cream. 

When these emulsions are churned at a tempera- 
ture at which the fat is soft and non-adherent, the 
globules are beaten finer and finer, as with cream 
in the churn, under those conditions in which the 
butter ‘‘willnot come.’? When churned at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the dairy, the fat globules are 
gradually gathered into granules, and then small 
masses or grains, and finally form butter. 

The number of these globules contained in milk 
of average richness in butter is enormous, and they 











highest interest to dairymen selling cream to the 
creameries by the inch or gauge. For if one inch 
of No. 2 gives a pound of butter, an inch of No. 4 
would give two pounds five ounces, and an inch of 
No. 6 would give over three pounds. If No6. gives 
a pound of butter per inch, No. 2 would give less 
than six ounces. Either the patron would lose or 
gain as his cream might be richer or poorer, and 
the creamery would do the same, as the cream 
might be poorer or richer. In any case there weuld 
be great loss and injustice to some persons con- 
cerned. 





An Essex-Oxford Pig. 
—<—> 
The peculiarly good qualities of both the swine 
of Essex and Oxford counties, England, as im- 
proved by the energy and attention of modern- 
day breeders, are well known. Every writer upon 
























































the milk becomes less adherent. The low temper- 
ature of forty-five degrees reduces the milk to al- 
most its maximum density, which is at thirty-nine 
degrees ; hence the cream is comparatively lighter 
than at a higher temperature. This fact is taken 
advantage of in the use of the deep pails and low 
temperature for setting milk for cream ; an inno- 
vation which has been of the greatest value in but- 
ter making. The cream raised in this manner is, 
however, more fluid, and has more milk mixed with 
it than that raised in shallow pans; but this is also 
an advantage, because it is then in the best condi- 
tion in respect of fluidity for the churn. 

Cream is simply the butter globules of the milk 
gathered together into coherent masses, with a 
small quantity of the milk held by molecular at- 
traction among and between the fat globules. 
Milk consists reelly of a colorless liquid, in which 
are suspended an enormous number of minute 
globules. 

As milk is a serous viscous fluid, and adherent and 
adhesive, when air is forced into it it foams and 
produces a cohesive froth, consisting of small and 
large air bubbles. This is precisely the character 
of beer, or a solution of soap, gum, syrup, or any 
other mucilaginous or saccharine fluid. If a quan- 
tity of any one of these fluids is warmed to the 
temper..ure of new milk, or one hundred degrees, 
and a small quantity of butter oil is added and 
thoroughly mixed with it, and the mixture is agi- 


THE ESSEX-OXFORD PIG. 
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| differ in this respect considerably with various 
cows; and as much in the size of the globules. 
Moreover, they differ in the same cow as regards 
size and number, when any disturbing influence oc- 
curs to affect the nervous condition of the cow, or 
to excite or to tranquilize her. 

Thus in a cubic millimetre, or about the one hun- 
dredth part of a quart, there are nearly three mil- 
lions of these globules; thus giving about three 
hundred millions of them in a quart of milk, or 
five millions in every cubic inch. 

Cream varies very much in character, and this 
variation has a most important bearing upon the 
business of a creamery, in which, necessarily, there 
are many kinds of cream gathered from the large 
number of patrons. 

The following analyses of creams gathered by 
Prof. Wauklyn from different cows, show a most 
remarkable and important variation. 

















| Sugar, | 
PER CENT OF | Water, |ASH, AND) Far. 
CASEINE. 
| — aaneaaneraciemae 
Sample No. 1 .......... | 72.20 880 | 19.0 
= wae ore Sereete 71.20 14.70 | 14.1 
eee ay rete ile] 66.36 14.77 | 18.87 
. a ee 60.17 6.81 | 33.02 
ae Oo) 53.62 8.21 | 38.17 
“ Gece a a 50.00 5.68 | 43.91 
The result of such a difference as this, and it is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence, is of the 
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the swine of the world, whether in this country or 
in Europe, has enlarged upon the value of these 
breeds ; but we have thought it well to present a 
portrait of an animal of these bloods in combina- 
tion. The animal was carefully bred, a perfect 
expression of his ancestries, and, therefore, must 
have been a famous winner of prizes wherever it 
same forward in competition with any and all 
other lots, from whatever portions of the United 
Kingdom. The axiom laid down by pig-dealers 
as to quadrangular form, which leaves a barrelful 
of pork ready to the renderer’s hands, abolishes 
waste, provides substantial economy in all regards, 
and thus presents an animal almost perfect of its 
kind, is accurately defined in this Essex-Oxford 
pig. The style of porcine beauty which readily 
strikes the eye of the experienced breeder and 
dealer as the type of perfection is also shown in @ 
very remarkable degree. During the year now 
drawing to a close, we have portrayed domestic 
animal life, whether of cattle, sheep, horses or 
swine, with great attention to detail, endeavoring 
to form a real gallery of animal beauty for our 
readers; and while many of our portraitures have 
been most excellent, typifying creatures of the 
highest class, the best exponents of their families 
and strains, none may surpass this Essex-Oxford 
pig as a truly royal animal of its kind, and a fitting 
period for our series of descriptions and illustrations 
of various types of improved swine during 1887. 
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The Bird of Paradise Flower. 
i 

This flower was brought from the Cape of Guod 
Hope to England, in 1773, and was there named 
with the family name of the queen of George IIL., 
Strelitz, Strelitzia, and received as a specific name 
Regine, the ‘‘Queen’s Strelitzia.” It is one of 
those old plants that are rarely seen at the present 
time, probably because it was formerly supposed 
that it needed a stove-house to grow it properly, 
while it does better in an ordinary green-house, 
and succeeds as a window-plant in the dwelling. 
The Strelitzia belongs to the Banana family. Its 
leaves are tall and erect, and are ornamental in 
themselves, while the flowers are very quaint in 
form and striking in colors ; some of the parts, or 
petals, of the flower are of a pale orange color, and 
the others of a light purplish blue, forming a con- 
trast of colors rarely seen. The flowers, as shown 
in the engraving, are produced from a horizontal 
spathe or sheath, and lift themselves up, one after 
another. In the south of France, the plants are 
kept out all winter, and are elsewhere used in sub- 
tropical gardening, where the leaves are very effect- 
ive allsummer, and the plants are taken in to bloom 
during the winter. There are several other distinct 
species, natives of the Cape, and several varieties 
which have been raised from the seeds, but none 
are superior in brilliancy to the original S. Regine. 








one by one, there will be found within the whole 
plan of the growth of the coming season, the leaves 
and the flower cluster, all in a much reduced and un- 
developed state, but distinctly foreshadowing the 
future growth, and all packed and enveloped ina sort 
of down, evidently to protect these parts from injury 





Fig. 1.—SCABIOSA CAUCASIOA, 


| by severe cold. So far are the contents of these 


‘The Strelitzias are multiplied by suckers, by divid- | 


ing the old plants, and by sceds. 


In order to pro- | 


cure the seeds the flowers must be carefully fertil- | 
ized. The plants should have a rich loam, with | 


sufficient sand to make it porous, and they require 
an abundance of water when growing or flowering. 





Unseasonable Flowering. 
ae 
Mr. E. C. Townsend, of New. York, sends us a 
specimen of Horse-chestnut, with a fine cluster of 
flowers, and a set of recent leaves, such as we com- 
monly see in the spring. The tree from which this 
was taken has been observed to bloom thus unsea- 
sonably for the past eight years; its first set of 





STRELITZIA REGIN.Z, 


leaves falling early in August, and the second set 
appearing about October 1st. Our correspondent 
asks us to give some explanation concerning such 
apparent freaks of diciduous trees. We must 
premise that deciduous trees, shrubs, etc., have two 
very unlike methods of growth, the ‘‘ determinate” 
and the “indeterminate.” Of the first of these, the 
Horse-chestnut affords a striking example. If this 
tree be observed in early spring, each branch and 
twig will be seen to be terminated by a large bud 
with overlapping scales, which are covered with an 
adhesive varnish. If one of these buds be opened, 
either by cutting it in two lengthwise, or, what is 
better, by carefully reinoving the scales of the bud, 











buds sometimes developed, that the pollen of the 
stamens in the embryo flowers has been distinctly 
observed. As the spring weather becomes warm 
the varnish upon the buds is softened, and under 
the stimulus of heat vegetation is started. The 
contents of the bud rapidly increase in length; 
what was prepared last summer, being fed by the 
quickened sap, increase rapidly in size, the flowers 
soon open, and the whole growth of the season is 
made in a few days. The leaves go at their proper 
work, which is to nourish and perfect the fruit 
(nuts), and also to form buds for the next year. A 
large bud at the end of the new stem, like that 
from which this growth started, will be formed, and 
a smaller (‘‘lateral’’) bud formed in the axil of 
each leaf. The leaves will prepare all this for the 
next year in the same manner that preparation was 
made for the growth of the present year. The 
terminal bud is formed at the end of the stem, and 
growth is not continued beyond that. The 
growth is “definite” or ‘‘determinate.’? In the 
Sumacs, Rose-bush, and many others, the growth 
continues until checked by cold weather. The 
growth in these is ‘indeterminate ” or indefinite ; 
and as the later growth has not ripened, the cold 
of winter kills back the upper parts of such stems. 
The leaves of the Horse-chestnut, having finished 
their work--that of preparing for next season’s 
growth—ripen and fall, usually in August, and the 
tree commonly remains with naked branches bear- 
ing large varnished buds until next spring, when 
the same wonderful phenomenon 1s again repeated. 
But sometimes the regularity of this round is dis- 
turbed. Sometimes an unusually dry season causes 
the ripening to be hurried, and vegetation goes 
more completely to rest on account of ususual 
dryness. If this dry period is followed by a wet 
and warm season, the forces of vegetation are 
awaked, and the buds, which should have kept 
dormant until spring, are stimulated into develop- 
ment, and thus an anticipated growth takes place, 
as in the present case. Sometimes the foliage of 
the tree, the first set of leaves, is destroyed by in- 
sects before the new growth has a chance to ripen 
and go into a state of perfect rest, and in this case 
be more readily excited into growth. By whatever 
cause, the phenomenon of this unseasonable bloom- 
ing is due to starting into development the buds 
containing the leaves and flowers provided for the 
next season. Of course this injures the tree, as 
this second flowering is too late for new buds to be 
formed. This second flowering often occurs with 
fruit trees, especially the pear, neglected grapevines, 
and occasionally the apple, especially the early 
varieties. It frequently takes place with the straw- 
berry, and to a disastrous extent ; the fruit ripens 
in autumn, but not enough of it tu be of value, 
while next season’s crop is anticipated to an extent 

















to greatly diminish its abundance and its profit. 
The most striking instance of this premature fruit- 
ing of the strawberry we ever noticed, was dis- 


| tinctly traceable to a hot and dry summer, followed 


by a moist and warm autumn. We thank Mr. 
Townsend for sending us the specimen. All de- 
partures from the normal state of affairs are inter- 
esting and often instructive. 


oe 


The Plants called Scabious. 
ie 

Scabious is a common name for several ornamen- 
tal plants. Those who are not particular as to their 
nomenclature, call them Scabish, while ‘‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride,”’ or ‘‘ Mournful Widow,” serve others 
as common names for the same plants, which be- 
long to the genus Scabiosa. In the old times, when 
it was thought that these plants indicated, by some 
roughness about their flowers, that they would be 
useful in skin diseases (itch), it was named Scabiosa, 
from the scientific name for itch. These flowers 
have much the appearance of those of the Com- 
posite family ; but a difference in the structures of 
the flowers refers them to the Teazel family. Sey- 
eral species of Scabiosa are cultivated as hardy 
perennial flowers, and are popular mainly because 
of the very dark purple, sometimes almest black, 
florets, which warrant the sentimental name of 
‘Mourning Bride.’? The color of the flowers is 
very uncertain, for there is not a tinge of dark 
color about them, and the frequent bright rose 
color has not a suggestion of mourning. Scabiosa 
Caucasica, the Caucasian Scabiosa (figure 1), is one 
of the most recent introductions. It is a robust 
perennial species, in which the heads of flowers are 
very large, and the color a pale blue. The oldest 
species, S. atropurpurea, the Purplish-black Scabi- 
ous (figure 2), has, as ‘‘Sweet Scabious,’’ been 
in cultivation so long that its native country has 
been lost sight of, though it is supposed to be 
the southwestern part of Europe. Its flowers are 
generally of the darkest purple. In one variety, 
the florets are tipped with white, and a pure white 
variety has been produced. These are among the 
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Fig. 2,-SCABIOSA ATROPURPUREA. 


old-fashioned plants that we like to rescue from 
oblivion, and re-introduce to our gardens. 


> 





CuTtines.—It is generally better to secure cut- 
tings for next year’s planting in the fall than to 
delay the operation till spring. They may be cut 
at any time when the wood is not frozen. Each 
variety should be carefully tied together, and 
plainly labeled. They may be kept in damp sand 
in a cool cellar, or better still, outdoors, where 
they can be covered sufficiently with soil to protect 
them against freezing, and where they remain mod- 
erately moist without danger of coming in contact 
with standing water, until the foilowing spring. 
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A New, Old Narcissus. 


> 


One should see a collection of the modern varie- 
ties of Narcissus, including the various kinds known 
as Narcissus, Daffodil, Polyanthus, etc., to know 
the great beauty, and the great variety of beauty, 
they present. These are among the oldest flowers 
in the gardens, some of them having been in culti- 
vation between two hundred and three hundred 
years. Parkinson, in his quaint old ‘ Paradise, Or 
a choice Garden of all sorts of Rarest Flowers, with 
their Nature, place of Birth, time of Flowering, 
Names,and Vertues to each Plant, useful in Physick, 
‘or admired for Beauty,’’ London, 1569. This gives 
engravings of some 
very fine varieties 
which are unknown in 
our gardens at the 
present day. Many 
of these have escaped 
from cultivation and 
have become _ wild. 
Especially in some 
parts of Ireland, where 
they are now occasion- 
ally discovered grow- 
ing, and being given 
new names are brought 
out by dealers as en- 
tirely new varieties. A 
recent case of this kind 
isthe Narcissus named, 
in 1886, by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 
as ‘Leda.”’ As shown by 
the engraving of a pot 
of it by the ‘‘ Garden- 
er’s Chronicle,”’ it is a 
remarkably fine va- 
riety, with a very long 
cup or crown, and the 
divisions of the flower 
pure white, and twist- 
ed; the cup being of 
a pale sulphur color, 
turning to pure white. 
The foliage, which ap- 
pears later, is of a char- 
acteristic glaucous or 
blueish - green color. 
The leaves seen in the 
engraving are ferns cr 
others, placed there to 
relieve the nakedness 
of the pot. At the 
great Narcissus Con- 
gress held in England 
this year, the ‘“‘ Leda” 
elicited much admira- 
tion, and deservedly, as 
those varieties belong- 
ing to the division longi- 
coronati, the ‘‘ Long- 
crowned,”? are more 
popular than those of 
most other divisions. 
No doubt the “‘ Leda” 
will soon be offered 
by our bulb dealers. 
It should be understood that the various bulbous 
plants popularly known as Narcissus, Poet’s Nar- 
cissus, Polyanthus Narcissus, Daffodils, Jonquils, 
etc., are all species of the genus Varcissus, and these 
have been variously hybridized and crossed to pro- 
duce the numerous varieties now in cultivation. 
The parts of the flowers are so large and distinct, 
that they form excellent subjects for the hybridizer. 
The different kinds are readily forced in pots, 
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Tue Sweet Potato as A WINDOW ORNAMENT. 
—Mr. T. B. Baldwin, Harrison Co., Texas, writes 
us that he finds the sweet potato, as a house plant, 
quite pretty and easily grown. Take a glass jar 
with a wide mouth, and put into it as large a potato 
asit will hold. Keep the jar filled with water, or 
better, perhaps, with water and sand. Place it in 
a window where it will get plenty of sunshine, and 
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it will not be long before a number of sprouts will 
appear and protrude from the mouth of the jar. 
Pull off all but two or three of the most vigorous 
ones, and train them up so as to present the 
best appearance about the casements. If your 
room is kept sufficiently warm to prevent freezing, 
your sweet potato vine will be ‘“‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy’? all through the winter. 
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Winter Killing of Fruit Trees. 
W. W. MEECH, N, J. 
—<>— 
There is a wide difference in the hardiness of 
different varieties of fruit trees, Some varieties 
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NARCISSUS ** LEDA.’’ 
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endure severe freezing better than others. A vari- 
ety that lives one winter may die the next, because 
of the changes surrounding it; and so a tender 
variety may live, when one naturally more hardy 
dies. Sudden changes often work disastrously. 
This was seen in the winter of 1853-4 in a belt of 
country extending from New York to Michigan. 
Quince trees and pear trees on quince stocks were 
greatly injured by rapid successions of very warm 
and intensely cold weather. The result was, that 
nearly all the trees that were not sheltered were de- 
stroyed, or so weakened that they continued to die 
till late in the summer. 

The warmth had promoted sap circulation, and 
the sap, suddenly freezing, formed little crystals in 
the wood, which lacerated the fibres by every motion 
of the swaying trees. This cause may be supple- 
mented by such a freezing and thawing of the 








limbs and branches as dries the life out of them. 


In all such cases the injury to trees will be in 
proportion to the exposure, and so the protection of 
good wind-breaks is of great importance. In that 
memorable season of such widespread Joss, those 
trees that chanced to be sheltered from the winds 
escaped. It was also observed that the loss was not 
so great with trees on clayey soil that shed off the 
water, as on sandy soil that was filled with water. 

Trees transplanted in the fall, too late for the cut 
rootsto heal, and for all to resume their normal 
functions, may in consequence fail to supply their 
tops with needed moisture, and they will become 
shrivelled and winter-killed in consequence. 

The newly set tree, badly planted, may suffer by 
the frost lifting its 
roots out of their place, 
in which case it is like- 
ly to be winter-killed. 
A mulch sufficient to 
protect the roots from 
freezing during the 
winter is a wise pre- 
caution, not only to 
protect the newly- 
planted trees from in- 
tense cold, but will be 
a safeguard against 
winter-killing in those 
well-established. It 
has been found highly 
beneficial to trees to 
have a mantle of snow 
cover the ground all 
winter, because it pro- 
tects the ground from 
sudden changes. A 
winter rain freezing on 
the branches will dolit- 
tle harm unless accom- 
panied by winds, be- 
cause there is no dan- 
ger of drying out the 
sap. The cold may 
be severe enough to 
weaken the vitality of 
fruit buds, and they 
may all drop off after 
they have developed. 
Trees are able to en- 
dure greater cold in a 
dry atmosphere than in 
a moist one. In ele- 
vated situations, trees 
will endure a severer 
temperature than in 
valleys or low down 
the hill sides. It will 
operate favorably to so 
cultivate the trees as to 
secure an early growth 
and ripening of the 
wood, that it may be 
in the best condition 
to endure the severity 
of winter frosts. When 
stimulated to grow 
very vigorously late in 
the season, the young 
wood is more likely 
to suffer than that produced earlier in the season. 
The thermometrical and hygrometrical conditions 
act together, and the hardiness of trees will be de- 
termined by the power of the tissues to withstand 
the pressure that will burst them if they contain 
too much sap, or to shrivel them by drying out 
their moisture, and so destroying their vitality. 

A wise precaution against winter-killing in sec- 
tions where there is danger, is not to cultivate late 
in the season. The culture that stimulates a late 
growth of soft wood that does not ripen before the 
severity of winter sets in is to be avoided. The 
immature wood is easily injured, the cells are rup- 
tured by freezing and thawing, and the disor- 
ganized cells in spring are no longer able to per- 
form their office. Secure an easy growth of wood 
that will ripen in time to be ready for all changes 
of weather, and you will have comparative security. 
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Christmas Gifts. 


> 

There is no more lovely custom than that of 
presenting gifts at Christmastide, for it is one over- 
flowing with poetry and sentiment. Everyone 
likes to give presents, everyone likes to receive 
them, and to the children especially, Christmas 
should be made the ‘‘ maddest, merriest day of all 
the long, long year.” Toys are, of course, the first 
choice of the little ones, and we wish all could peep 
into our Premium room and see what beauties 
there are there. Dolls with real hair and which 
open and shut their eyes as naturally as your baby 
does, little stoves with the cutest tin pots and 
pans, picture blocks, dissected animals, trains of 
cars, Noah’s Arks, musical instruments, and a host 
of other beautiful things ; while for the older boys 
and girls there are the most delightful games, 
transparent slates, scholars’ companions, and a tiny 
doll’s sewing machine that will actually sew, to say 
nothing of all the charming books published for 
young folks. 

For the older members of the family, too, we 
have a myriad of useful and handsome things, 
while those gem-panels are the prettiest of Christ- 
mas cards to send to distant friends. Glance over 
our list, and you will see that everything is sold at 
such a low figure that you cannot fill the Santa Claus 
stockings more satisfactorily than from our stock. 
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Case for Photographs. 
ee 

This is made of tan-colored plush and cream 
colored satin. A piece 5ix17 inches will be re- 
quired of each. The satin is quilted over a layer 
of scented cotton, and the edges of each turned 
in and overhanded together. One end is sloped on 
the sides two inches from the end. Fold this piece 
together and join on the side to within two inches 
of the ends. Fold the sloped side over and catch 
it down with invisible stitches on the plush, as seen 
here. Finish with a cream-colored cord around the 
ends. With silk the color of the plush button-hole 
all around two brass rings and sew them on the top 








A PRETTY PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. 


to hang it up by. ‘Merry Christmas” and the 
spray of mistletoe are painted on. If one cannot 
paint, plush balls or silk tassels can be sewed 
upon the end that turns over. 
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How To Remove Srarns.—S8tains in linen caused 
by any acid may be removed by spreading over the 
surface of the stain some oxalate of potash, called 
also salt of sorrel, or essential salt of lemons ; rub 
it without diluting it with more water, and then 
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wash it out, Another way is to tie up in the stained 
part some pearlash ; make a lather by scraping 
laundry soap into cold soft water, and boil the 
linen until the spot disappears. The above is to 
remove fresh stains. After they have been long in 
the linen, try the following : Rub the stain on each 
side with yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of 
starch with cold water, very thick ; rub it in well 


and expose to the sun and air for several days; if | 


not removed, repeat the process, and keep the part 
moist by sprinkling occasionally. Many stains can 
be removed by dipping the linen in sour butter- 
milk, and drying ina hot sun. Wash afterward in 
cold water, and dry it two or three times a day. 
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Rose Design for a Table Scarf. 


Our illustration shows a band of old gold silk 
sateen with discs embroidered in outline stitch with 





A TABLE SCARF WITH ROSE DESIGN. 


silk of a deeper shade. Within the discs is a con- 
ventional design of wild roses, one rose for the 
middle of each circle, embroidered with pink silk, 
the center of the flower light green, the stamens of 
yellow with a knot stitch at the end of each. The 
green leaves, one of which projects from beneath 
each petal of the rose, thus making five, are out- 
lined and veined with a medium shade of olive- 
green silk. The ground-work back of the flowers 
within the discs is then darned with the deeper 
shade of gold silk which has been used for outlining 
the circle. This design is also pretty for a piano 
cover. 
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Early Winter Millinery. 
———— 

As the cold weather approaches, the female 
mind naturally turns to the consideration of that 
most important part of her costume, the hat, or 
bonnet, and well may the modern woman be be- 
wildered by the variety of shapes displayed for her 
to select from. If she is young and partial to the 
English style of dressing, she will likely select a 
stiff, moderately high crowned shape of the glossy 
beaver or hatters’ plush, as milliners term it, which 
was worn somewhat last winter, and will be still 
more in favor this, as it now comes in a variety 
of colours as well as in black. 

In felts, the low crowned English turbans are still 
worn by conservative people, and some of these 
have the crown indented toward the front; in- 
deed the leading features of the newest round hats 
are lower crowns and projecting brims. These 
brims, however, are most eccentric, and it is in 
this the variety exists. Some extend from the 
crown far out in front, some are wide on one side, 
some turn up in a point at the back of the hat, and 
others roll toward the front, and become gradually 
narrower on the right side, while still another style 
rolls up on both sides close to the crown. These 
are often stylishly trimmed with a long, rich plume 
extending over the crown towards the back. 

Another odd conceit is a pinked edging of felt 
around the rim of both hats and bonnets, while 
other felts are embroidered in small leaf and flower 
patterns. A new gray-blue shade known as ‘‘ Gobe- 
lin blue’? is fashionable for millinery, as well as 
walking suits, replacing “ heliotrope,’’ which has 
had its day ; but the useful browns and navy blues 
wiJl, as ever, be the most popular, next to blacks. 

Cock’s feathers and ostrich tips are largely used 
for trimming, combined with plain edged glavé, or 
changeable ribbon of from two to five inches in 
width, and bordered with a straight cord ; but it is 
said the plain gros-grain ribbon will be considered 




















the most elegant for winter hats, and these now 
come double-faced, showing two colors, as green on 
one side and old gold on the other, or brown and 
red or blue. Black velvet faced with white satin 
is also very distingué. Much newer than the tips 
and plumes, however, are straight stiff quills and 
bunches of slender feathers called “‘ points.” These 
are of a number of gay colors combined together, 
are gilded, or come in black and white, and bristle 
up defiantly from one side ofalow round hat. Very 
large, picturesque black hats of velvet or felt, trim- 
med with a profusion of black feathers, are again 
fashionable for young ladies. 

The newly imported bonnets show longer crowns,, 
minus of indentations, and poke or coronet fronts. 
Those of soft felt are novel in being made up in 
folds and pleats on a frame, the same as cloth, and 
come to match the tailor-made suits. <A twist of 
the felt sometimes also finishes the front. These 
require very little trimming, some ends of silk, 
pinked out on the edges, and a tuft of points or 
cock’s feathers being sufficient. Velvet is as usual 
the fabric most in vogue for dressy wear, and the 
French velvet bonnets are still quite small and 
close, and a trifle broader and lower. The novelty 
in velvets, however, is that they are changeable, 
showing gold and green, or brown and blue, while 
some of them are watered. Embroidered velvet, 
gay with tinsel and bright beads, is employed for 
trimming the seme as ribbon; or else the whole 
bonnet may be studded with jet nail heads. For 
the strings, lace scarfs that are six or seven inches 
wide are used, attached by an ornament to the 
back of the crown, brought forward and tied be- 
neath the chin. The soft black felts without lus- 
tre are favorites for mourning. The felt is folded 
over the crown, and arich trimming is formed of 
dead black silk, which borders the brim and 
stands up on top in sharp points, notched in saw- 
teeth, through which is thrust a jet quill, inclining 
to the left side. White, or bluish gray felts are the 
favorite hats for children. They are entirely plain 
or else the brim is of the long-napped plush. 


— 


A Horse-Shoe Watch Case. 
a 
An ordinary horse-shoe forms the frame for this 
watch pocket. The foundation is sawed out of a. 
piece of thin board, the lower part the shape of the 
shoe and the upper part pointed. This is covered. 








A HORSE-SHOE WATCH CASE. 


| with plush, and a pocket is made of the same an@ 


tacked on. Gild the shoe and fasten it on. Nails 
may be driven through the holes, projecting enough 
to hang jewelry and keys on if one desires, and 
they will be found very useful. Screw a ring in the 
top to hang it by. This makes a pretty presént. 
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Home Recipes. 
ee 

CABINET PupDDING. — Butter a plain smooth 
avould and strew it over lightly with fine white 
bread crumbs, ornament the bottom and sides with 
preserved strawberries, raspberries, or blanched 
eweet almonds, alternate with fine strips of candied 
citron, then fill the mould with the alternate layers 
of slices of sponge cake, of lady fingers, and maca- 
roous. Pour over this acustard made of one quart 
of milk, one wine-glass full of brandy, eight eggs, 
sugar to taste, and the grated rind of one lemon ; 
‘close the mould tightly, and steam the pudding for 
two hours. Turn it out carefully upon a dish, and 
serve it with fruit sauce. 

VERMICELLI PuDpDING.—Parboil twelve ounces of 
vermicelli, drain it ina sieve, and put into a stew- 
pan with a quart of cream, four ounces of butter, 
half a pound of sugar, the juice and grated rind of 
two oranges, the grated rind of one lemon, and the 
juice of half a one, and a little salt; cover and let 
it simmer slowly until the cream is nearly absorbed; 
turn out to cool ona dish. Then add the yolks of 
six eggs, and the whites beat into a stiff froth, mix 
thoroughly yet lightly. Put it into a well buttered 
mold, and bake for an honr and a half in a moder- 
ate oven. When done, turn it on a dish and serve 
with sauce. 


TuRKEY RagouT.—Cut the cold meat from the 
bones, slicing the white meat, if any, very thinly, 
and removing every particle of skin from every part 
of it. Put the bones, skin, a sliced onion, some 
sprigs of parsley and two stalks of celery with 
any gravy that may have been left over into a 
saucepan ; cover with cold water, and stew gently 
for an hour; strain into an earthen bowl; return 
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A COMFORTABLE LOUNGE, 


‘the saucepan to the fire with a tablespoonful of 
butter, and when melted stir in as much flour ; let 
this turn rather brown, and then pour the hot 
gravy slowly over it, stirring the while. Do not 
boil up any of the stuffing with this,as it rather 
spoils the flavor of the meat. Season with salt and 
pepper, and lay in the meat, which allow to get 
hot, but not to boil. Pour out on a flat dish and 
garnish with points of toast. 


—_———————_—_se—_____——__ 
A Home-Made Lounge. 


The materials needed for making the lounge 
shown in our illustration are a mattress, a wooden 
box the width of the mattress, thick woolen cord, 
a tassel, a brass rod an inch.longer than the mat- 
tress is wide, some drapery, two or three dozen small 
brass rings large enough to slide easily over the 
brass rod, and two brass screw eyes to fasten the 
rod to the wall. Cretonne, or any other material 
suitable to the room, may be used for drapery. The 
drapery that hangs from the brass rod should 
match in color the grouvd color of the cretonne 
with which the mattress is covered. The border 
should be a band of darker material stitched both 
sides. The brass rings are sewed on at intervals of 





one or two inches, according to the thickness of 
the drapery which is to serve the double purpose of | 


protecting the wall from the marks of a resting 
head, and to ornament the room. If the cretonne 
has a floral stripe, cut and sew it so as to form a 
square pattern covering the seat ofthe lounge. As 
seen in the illustration, the mattress is tied by cords 
into its shape. Two pieces of wood at least two 
inches wide and half an inch thick, and as long as 
the mattress will be above the seat, should be 








An Ornamented China Shelf. 


——— 


With the aid of a looking-glass, two bright brass 
rods, some wire covered with worsted so as to 
resemble a woolen cord, some tassels, and drapery 
of a bright color, a plain wooden shelf may be 
transformed into an ornamental piece of furniture, 
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ORNAMENTAL PINE PILLOW. 


screwed—not nailed—to the wooden box which 
serves as a foundation for the lounge. These two 
wooden supports will serve to tie the mattress 
upon. The cretonne must be more puffed at the 
upper sides, and be drawn in folds and fastened 
with tacks to the wooden supports. 





A Pine Pillow. 


We here give a pretty and artistic design for a 
pillow, to be filled with the delightfully aromatic 
spills of the balsam fir. The covering is formed of 
a length of Persian silk, thirteen by twenty-one 
inches. A delicate shade is chosen, and on one side 
the design and disks are tinted in Paris tinting, a 
style of painting with aniline colors, now very much 
in vogue, while the motto is embroidered in filo 
floss. A muslin cushion filled with well-cured fir 
is then slipred inside, a: 1 the whole finished on 
one corner with a bow of handsome ribbon, or a 
bunch of pine cones, varnished or gilded, 





A Neat Pottery Shelf. 


> 

Our illustration represents a shelf adapted to fill 
the space in the wall above a long, low lounge in a 
large dining-room with low ceilings. Sand paper 
the wood to make it smooth, and rub with un- 
boiled linseed oil. Procure three brass rods on which 
to hang the drapery by brass rings sewed to the 
material. The rods are held by rings screwed in 
the wall, and the plates are to be suspended from 
the rod by means of small wire and three large 
dress hooks, which must allow the pottery to be 





A DINING-ROOM POTTERY SHELF. 


clasped in at the side. The hanging drapery may 
be ornamented by a horizontal band of darker ma- 
terial, and short perpendicular bands stitched on at 
regular intervals. It will rest and please the eye, 
and show off your pottery to better advantage, if 
the drapery is of a plain color, drab or gray, or any 
other pleasing shade, and not of a figured pattern. 





as seen in ourengraving. Oilthe wood by rubbing 
the oil thoroughly into it with a soft rag, and let it 
dry perfectly before hanging the drapery near the 
wood. If your looking glass has an old, defaced 
veneer frame, cover the frame by tacking some 
dark velvet ribbon on it. The looking glass rests on 
the shelf, and the drapery is tacked to the back of 
the looking glass in folds. 
The drapery is sewed to 
the cord, which is sus- 
pended from a large nail 
to be driven in the wall 
near the ceiling. One of 
the brass rods is fastened 
by brass screw eyes into 
the wall just under the 
wooden shelf. The other 
is attached in similar 
manner to the wooden 
brackets that support the 
shelf. The drapery below 
the shelf should not be of 
a figured material but of 
one tint, as it isto serve as 
a background for china 
cups, which may hang in 
front of it on hooks screw- 
ed into the under side of 
the shelf. The brass rod 
in front protects the cups against a sudden push 
in front, and the drapery suspended by brass rings 
will save the china from being chipped or nicked 
by being hastily pushed against the unyielding 
wall, thus being useful as well as ornamental. In 
front of the looking glass place a pitcher of pleas- 
ing color or pretty shape. 





CHINA SHELF. 
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A Useful Present. 


— > 

Husbands, are you trying to decide on a suitable 
Christmas present for your wives? Children, are 
you thinking what to give the mother of the fami- 
ly? Let us whisper a word in your ears. Buy her 
asewing machine. It will prove a blessing to the 
whole household. Did you ever stop to think how 
many, many stitches go to the making of a shirt or 
a frock, or a suit for the youngest boy? They 
mount up into the thousands very soon, and only 
a woman’s weary fingers realize how very many 
they really are. One of our American Agriculturist 
Sewing Machines, which we offer at such extremely 
reasonable rates, will turn off the seams and hems 
in a twinkling, and save the wife and mother many 
a tedious hour, and many a doctor’s bill besides. 
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BOYS’< GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
Daisies and Mistletoe. 

———— 

Our household pets had had a quarrel. Yes, 
sweet-natured Genie had actually lost her temper 
and come to words with her teasing cousin Reggie, 
and they had not spoken to each other for two 
whole days ! 

“How long can they keep it up ?’’ I wondered, 
as I noted the toss of the girl’s golden head, and 
the “don’t care’ air of my little man as he 
whistled or chatted carelessly without even a 
glance at his favorite playmate. 

The house seemed strangely still without the 
romping, racing pair, for Genie had suddenly de- 
veloped a fondness for her own room, while Regi- 
nald was away no one knew whither: and toward 
evening I started for a walk across the fields, to a 
pretty wood that was a great resort of mine at all 
seasons. It was not in its glory now, however, for 








the sky was overcast, the gray clouds of early De- | 


cember scudding before a chill wind, while the 
falling leaves and the frost-kissed grass and flowers 
all betokened the approach of winter. 

On I wandered, in a dreamy revery—induced by 
the season—and was becoming quite melancholy, 


when [ was roused by a rustling near by, and peer- 


ing through the trees caught sight of a tiny figure 


that for a moment I could hardly believe was my | 


bright winsome Genie. She looked like a miserable 


little dryad, seated on a log in the midst of the | 


brown autumnal wood, a plaid shawl drawn over her 
head, and sobbing as though her heart would break. 

“QO, Reggie, Reggie !’? I heard her say, “‘ I can’t 
stand it another day!’’? Then, as though inspired 
by a sudden thought, she started up, dashed away 
her tears, and began gathering the last wild flowers 
which still resisted the withering hand of frost. 
Few and far between they were to find, but the 
little gleaner was quick of eye, and at length se- 
cured her bunch of aftermath, principally composed 





““SEE, GENIE, I HAVE BROUGHT THE MISTLETOE.”’ 


of brown-tinged golden-rod, and the sturdy Michaei- 
mas daisies, those blue-eyed children of the fall. 

Poor little frozen flowers,”? whisperel Genie, 
kissing the blosoms, “I will carry you home, and 
put you beside Reggie’s plate. Then he will know 
I am sorry, and will ‘make-up,’ I am sure,’ and 
the ghost of a smile flitted across her face. 

But who is this that comes stealing like a thief 








down the woodland path! Is Master Reginald 
tired too of this state of strife? So it would seem ; 
for he it is, and he holds in his hand a sprig of pale 
mystic mistletoe—a rare plant in this part of the 
country. Curiously, I watch the pretty tableau 
from my hiding-place. Half bashfully he glides up 
behind the tearful little maid, holds the spray above 
her head, and gives her a sudden kiss that makes 





MAUM CHLOE, THE PLANTATION ‘ BELLE.”’ 


her turn with a frightened ‘‘O!”’ which changes to 
a gay laugh as she sees who it is. 

‘See, Genie,’’ he cries, ‘I have brought this 
mistletoe way from Evergreen Point, to add to 
your Christmas bouquet, and under it we must 
kiss and be friends, Will you?’’ Need I say her 
answer Was a glad and cordial assent ? 

In the bark of an aged chestnut tree they carved 
their names, ‘‘Genie and Reggie ; aged seven and 
eight,” and then went home together, happy as the 
squirrels that watched them from the tree-tops. 
While the Michaelmas daisies and mistletoe min- 
gled gracefully together, and as I followed in their 
wake, I repeated to myself that exquisite stanza— 

** Understhe mistletoe, peace and good-will 

Mingle the spirits that long have been twain, 
Leaves of the olive-branch twine with it stil!, 

While breathings of hope fill the loud carol strain; 
Yet why should this holy and festival mirth 

In the reign of old Christmas-tide only be found ? 
Hang up love’s mistletoe over the earth, 

And let us kiss under it all the year round.” 


lia 
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Christmas on the Old Plantation. 
ener teaie 

“Bang, snap, fizz, bang!" When first I opened 
my eyes in the gray December dawn, I almost be- 
lieved it to be Fourth of July, for surely it) could 
be naught but firecrackers that were thus noisily 
saluting my ears. But as the cobwebs of sleep 
passed from my brain, I quickly recalled that this 
was my first Christmas in the ‘‘ Sunny South,” and 
that Lhad been told that in some places it was a 
custom of the light-hearted Africans to weleome the 
happy day with the gay and festive Chinese crackers, 

With considerable curiosity, then, I sprang from 
my couch and hurried to the window, to gaze down 
upon the courtyard below, where dozens of black 





and shining little ‘‘ pickaninnies ’’ were squabbling | 


and tumbling over each other in a perfect frenzy 
of delight, and occasionally being brought to order 
by a well-aimed cuff from some fat, good-natured 
**Mammie,’”’ who, however, seemed to enjoy the 
smnall fireworks as much as the youngest chocolatc- 
hued shaver there. Suddenly the master appeared 
bowing and smiling upon the broad veranda, when 
in an instant arose such a chorus of ‘ Cris’mus 


| gif’, massa, Cris’mus gif’ !’? as speedily brought a 


shower of small coins scattering among the crowd. 
Then what a frantic scrambling ensued, while for 
two hours later, the mistress of the household had 


| her hands full, giving out extra rations of butter, 


sugar, tea and tobacco, to say nothing of gay 
bandannas, aprous, ribbons, and large gilt pins 
and earrings for the young and pretty girls. 





The whole day, then, was one of feasting and 
jollitication, the men, boys and dogs indulging in. 
that rarest of sports to the true African, an exciting 
‘pyossum hunt,’ while in the evening, the negro 
quarter was a scene of boisterous revelry, as old 
and young ‘‘tripped the light fantastic toe,’ to 
the squeaky strains of Uncle Jake’s antique fiddle. 
Not till the night was far spent did the fun subside, 
and closed with a ‘‘ Cake Walk,’’ when in stiff and 
silent pairs the dusky belles and beaux paraded 
two by two, and in the end Maum Chloe proudly 
carried off the cake; for, in negro vernacular, 
‘‘She never bat an eyelid, and wore a death-like 
look on her face,”’ two peculiarities which the com- 
pany evidently considered the hight of grace and 
beauty. Certainly she was a “sight for gods or 
men,” as with shoulders back, and arms akimbo, 
she marched with the air of a queen, and vainly 
conscious of her holiday finery, a low-necked gown, 
gorgeous bandanna, and glittering beads and ear- 
rings ; which semi-barbaric splendor well accorded 
with her dark skin, like polished ebony. And as 


| the midnight bells proclaimed that another Uhrist- 











mas was past and gone, the air resounded with 
hearty cheers, from many lusty throats, for ‘‘ Ole 
massa, ole missus, and the ole plantation!” §&, 





Grandma’s Christmas, 
ow > 


Dear old Grandma lives alone now, in the quaint, 
old-fashioned homestead among her native New 
England hills ; for one by one the sons and daugh- 
ters who, in days gone by, made the ancient rafters 
ring with their cheerful noise, have flown away from 
the home nest to make places for themselves in 
the busy, bustling world. But at Christmastide 
they always remember the old mother, and boxes 
of gifts come from the great city to remind her 
that she is not forgotten. Rich and beautiful are 
many of these remembrances, but what is it that 
the good old lady picks out from all the rest to 
gloat over, and cover with foolish loving kisses ? 
Surely it is the simplest gift of all! Only a few plain 
linen handkerchiefs, evidently hemmed by childish 
fingers. But well Grandma knows that every one 
of those long crooked stitches were set with pains- 
taking care by wee Nannie, her favorite grand- 


** DARLING GRANNY.”’ 


child, out of pure love for ‘“ darling Granny,” and 
they are therefore precious in her sight; while, 
as she bends over the rough, uneven work, there 
rises before her the pale, sweet face of another 
little Nancy, whom she once taught to sew, but 
who, many a Jong yearago, drooped and faded like 
some fragile, winsome flower, and was transplanted 
by the great Gardener to a softer and more genial 
clime, And, as memory also recalls all the other 
dear ones who, like the fair young daughter, are 
waiting for her in the gardens of Paradise, Grand- 
ma’s tears fall on little Nannie’s Christmas gift. 
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The Woodpecker. 
— — 

Woodpeckers are among the first birds with 
which country boys make acquaintance. Their at- 
tention is called to them by the peculiar noise they 
make while at work in tapping the trees, as well as 
by their active motions and their frequently bright 
plumage. They show in astriking manner how the 
bird is formed to meet its peculiar modes of life, 





WOODPECKERS AT WORK. 


and its methods of getting its food. The wood- | 


pecker, when it alights upon a branch, settles upon 
an upright as well asa horizontal one. It is able 
to cling to upright limbs by the sharp toes of its 
very strong feet. The peculiarly stiff and naked 
feathers of the tail, which are bent downward, also 
aid the bird in maintaining its erect position 
against the tree. The woodpeckers are noted for 
their strong bills, suited for cutting, and their re- 
markably long tongues, which can be thrust out to 
a great distance to seize an insect, which it does 
with gr@at rapidity. The woodpeckers visit old 
orchards, where they find injuri- 
ous insects burrowed beneath the 
bark of the trees and within the 
wood; they here work away with 
their bills, to make holes through 
which they can reach the insects 
with their long tongues. Chrysa- 
lids and eggs of insects, hidden in 
the cracks of old bark, are eagerly 
sought for by these industrious 
and useful birds. One of our most 
useful birds of this class, the Hairy 
Woodpecker, is known in some 
localities as the ‘‘Sap-sucker,”’ it 
being supposed by some that the 
bird bores holes in the trees for 
the purpose of sucking the sap. 
The most careful observers do not 
find that woodpeckers injure trees 
by boring them. Boys should 
closely watch the habits of birds— 
the woodpeckers will allow one to 
get very near them while they are 
at work. That these birds do in- 
jure trees by sucking their sap, is 
not admitted by ornithologists or 
by entomologists. The wood- 
peckers make holes in old and partly decayed 
trees for their nests. A place having been selected, 
a perfectly round hole is marked out by the male, 
after which both male and female work at the ex- 
cavation, carrying their chips to a distance from 
the tree, to avoid suspicion. They make a hole 
some twenty inches deep, at the bottom of which 
the eggs are laid. No nest is made, the eggs being 
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: laid upon a few chips at the bottom of the cavity; 
| the eggs are usually six, and pure white. The 
group of woodpeckers shown in the small engraving, 
gives the leading features of these interesting birds. 
————————__ »oe 


A Bra’ Fat Goose. 


> 

The historic bird which sayed Rome is despised 
‘ in France, but dearly loved in Scotland, where 
every Christmas it is 
served up brown and sa- 
vory, to grace each festal 
board; while Allan Ram- 
sey, the Scottish poet, tells 
us that formerly, ‘‘ among 
other baits by which the 
good ale-wife drew cus- 
tomers to her house, she 
never failed to tempt 
them at Yule with a bra’ 
goose pye.”” At this time 
then, no doubt, many a 
half silly ‘‘ Handy Andy” 
sort of a fellow, the fac- 
totum of ‘‘mine hostess,’’ 
was sent scurrying the 


foolishness; which he 
brought home in triumph 
in spite of its kicks and 
squawks, and _ boldly 
asked, as he grinned from 
ear to ear, ‘‘Who dares 
say now that I can’t say 
Bo! to a goose?” At 
which vainglorious remark 
his fellow servants natur- 
ally laughed uproariously, 
and chaffed poor Sandy 


the more, while they hint- ! 
| on the spot. 


ed that ‘A brace of geese was a rare fine thing at 
Christmastide.”’ 





Christmas Dishes. 


——————— 
We have all heard of the boar’s head, which in 
the Middle Ages was the first dish brought to the 


dining-ball at the Christmas feast. Decked with | 
rosemary was this ancient viand, and carried by | 


youths chanting a Latin carol; while the feasters 


ate it with the more relish, that in it they pre- | 


country round in quest of | 
the fowl renowned for its | 
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the bidding of an old knight his cook put to death 
a young Saracen prisoner, aud prepared a dish for 
the royal invalid, whom, it is said, ‘‘eat the flesh 
and gnawed the bone,”’ after which he “ slept and 
became whole and sound.’? Somewhat later, an 
uproar arose without and the enemy seemed mak- 
ing their way directly toward the tent, when Rich- 
ard sprang up, flung himself on his steed, and 
dashing among the Paynims, struck terror to their 
hearts as he felled every opponent with his mighty 
battle-axe. Saladin retreated with serious loss and 
the king returned in triumph to the camp. Having 
rested, he demanded ‘the head of that swine ”’ for 
his supper. ‘‘ But I have it not,’’ said the cook, in 





A BRACE OF GEESE, 


dire dismay. Then Richard swore, ‘‘But I see 
the head of that swine, forsooth thou shalt lessen 
thine,’ at which the cook, pale and trembling, 
produced the head of the Saracen with its black 
beard, and falling on his krees, cried, ‘‘ My lord, 
mercy!’’ expecting nothing less than decapitation 
But King Richard laughed aloud, 
exclaiming, ‘What! is Saracen’s flesh so good! 
Then, forsooth, I and my folk shall never hunger.’” 
The turkey and goose are the festal birds to-day, 
having entirely superseded the royal peacock, 
which was once the crown of the holiday feast, and 
was served decked in all its brilliant plumage, 
with gilded beak and to the strain of soft music. 
In our illustration the artist has very daintily and 
fancifully given us the famous Christmas dishes 
borne by merry sprites, who gaily follow in the 


tended to recognize, in a manner, their victory over | train of the holly crowned Lord of Misrule at the 





the enemies of Christianity; the legend being that 
once, while King Richard I. of England lay be- 
fore Acre, he was attacked by an ague which for 
some time baffled the skill of all his doctors. At 
length, however, owing to the prayers of his army, 
he became convalescent, and the first symptom of 
recovery was a craving for swine’s flesh. Now, in 
that country, pork was a thing unobtainable, so at 


‘6 AND EVERMORE BE MERRY.”’ 















Yule-Tide feast; and we hope that, at the coming 
festive season, every table in the land may groan 
beneath an equal weight of good cheer. 
Then when the Christmas bells begin to ring— 
‘* Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

Go bury ’t in a Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry.” 
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The Christmas Quartette. 


AGNES CARR SAGE 





= 

‘Oh, how delicious this is; the odors of Araby 
could not have been sweeter!’’ exclaimed Leslie 
Endicott, pausing to inhale the mountain air that 
came laden with the pungent fragrance of the bal- 
gam fir. ‘‘ And what a glorious view !”’ responded 
her sister Madge, waving her hand ecstatically to- 
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grow in a Shady spot, and don’t blow out till late. 
Nobody knows of ’em but me, Come, and I’il show 
yer.” She turned as she spoke, and trudged off 
briskly through the underbrush, followed more 
slowly by the city girls, and down in acool sheltered 
nook a few of the winsome spring beauties were 
indeed found, lifting up their wee pink and white 
faces to the June sky. ‘‘ What bewitching wood- 
land darlings !”? cried Madge, and both were so en- 












ward thesurrounding landscape. ‘‘It may not be 
such a dreary two months after all.’? ‘‘ No, in- 
deed, and I mean to do quantities of artistic work. 
I only wish I could find some trailing arbutus to 
copy first, but I fear it is too late for that.” “‘ Ef 


yer mean May flowers, I kin show yer some,” 
drawled a voice behind the sisters, and they turned 
suddenly to encounter a tall, uncouth looking girl, 
in a scant gown and faded sunbonnet, who was evi- 
dently listening to their conversation. ‘“‘Oh,can you? 
that will be very nice,” said Leslie, with a bright 
smile. ‘I havealways wished tosee them growing.” 
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thusiastic in their delight, as to call up asomewhat 
cynical smile to the face half hidden beneath the 


calico sunbonnet. ‘‘ City folks do be fools about 


some things,’? she remarked grimly. Leslie 
laughed. ‘It is because they are a novelty to us. 


But don’t you like wild ficowers yourself? I see you 
have a bunch of daisies in your basket.”? ‘‘ Them 
air for Hallie.” ‘* Who is Hallie?” ‘* My brother. 
‘Hallie the Hunchback,’ the children call him,” 
and the girl’s face softened wonderfully at the 
words. 

‘* What is your name?” asked Leslie, becoming 
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A GLARE OF LIGHT BURSTS UPON HIS SIGHT. 
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suddenly interested in this odd country maiden. 
‘* Faith Drill.’? ‘“ Well, we are Madge and Leslie 
Endicott. We only arrived yesterday, but expect 
to remain here until August, and shall hope to see 
more of you, Faith.”? ‘ Isn’t Endicott the name of 
one of the men whoownthe woolen mills here?” 
“Certainly. He is my father.” ‘‘Hum! Then 
you must be a high-flyer, and won’t care nothin’ 
for a mill-hand likeme.’’ ‘‘Do you mean that you 
work in the Cherry Mills?’ asked Madge. “I 
does when I git a chance, but times is dull now, 
and Mr. Huntley the manager turned me off along 
o’ a dozen other girls.” 

“Then you can tell me something of Spindle 
Town,” said Leslie, eagerly ; ‘‘I want to know all 
about the people employed in the mills, and mean 
to go down and look around there to-morrow.” 
** There ain’t nothin’ to tell. Most of us younger 
uns was born here, and assoon as we’re old enough 
we go in the mills, and jest work there till we die.”’ 
“* What a dull, humdrum existence !”’ cried Leslie, 
startled by such a brief apathetic recital of a life, 
bounded only by a shuttle and aloom. “ But surely 
you have some amusements?’ ‘At Christmas, 
for instance,’’ suggested Madge, ‘‘ these beautiful 
evergreens look as though they were growing ex- 


and she gazed up 
overhead. 


pressly for Christmas trees ;”’ 
at the graceful, interlacing branches 
‘‘Christmas, indeed!’’ sneered Faith, bitterly. 
‘*Yes, I know your sort vo’ Christmas, for I spent 
one once, in Springfield ; but such days don’t come 
up as high as Spindle Town.”’ 

‘““The mills are closed, are they not ?’’ asked 
Leslie. ‘‘ Oh, yes. More’s the pity ! for the men all 
drinks theirselves ugly at the Red Squirrel, while 
he women and children git a few extra kicks and 
blows for Christmas gifts. That’s what holidays 
mean to mill hands.’”’ ‘‘ How dreadful !”’ 
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‘No, it’s the way o’ the world, I suppose ; but I 
must be gittin’ toward home, Miss, for’t is near 
noon, and Dad hates to be kept waitin’ for his din- 
ner.” And, with an awkward bow, this rustic fa- 
talist took her departure. 

Pretty, spirituelle Leslie Endicott had been forced 
on account of her health to spend several months 
in the unfashionable, quaint boarding-house near 
Spindle Town, for the sake of the pure, life-giving 
breezes, fresh from New Engiand’s stormy heart ; 
but, being a sensible girl, she wisely made the best 
of it, and studied a new phase of society in the smoky 
factory village, although the wretchedness made her 
heart ache, while the poor, ignorant inhabitants 
seemed void of all ambition to better their condition. 

With Faith alone Leslie had any influence, for 
owing to a winter’s schooling in Springfield, she 
was somewhat above others of her class, while 
crippled Hallie was a veritable angel in disguise, 
in spite of the fact that Jim Drill, their father, was 
one of the hardest characters in the place, and a 
regular frequenter of the Red Squirrel. Indeed 
there was a whispered rumor that Hallie owed his 
deformity to one of those same Red Squirrel sprees. 
Still she did not despair, and it was this trio who, 
beneath the softly whispering pines, planned the 
little scheme that was later carried out with such 
good result. 

When, in the middle of August, Leslie and 
Madge were summoned to join their parents at 
Newport, the wild roses of health were again 
blooming on the former’s pale cheeks, while the 
neat Faith, who came to bid them a sorrowful 
“« good-bye,’? was a very different looking being 
from the slovenly girl who had led them through 
the wild woods to the May flowers’ haunts. 

The following autumn in the city proved a 
very gay time to Leslie, but with it all she did not 
forget Spindle Town, and she and Madge spent 
many of their leisure hours in preparing for a win- 
ter visit to the pine-crowned hills, and the lighting 
of the Christmas tapers of joy and mirth. 

Two other girls were taken into their confidence, 
and entered enthusiastically into the scheme. One, 
Grace Elmer, an orphan and heiress, threw herself 
heart and soul and purse into this new charity, 
while Kathie Rogers, though “ poor as a very gen- 
teel little church mouse,’’ made up for it by the 
skill that dwelt in her finger tips, and her glorious 
voice, so full of feeling and pathos. 

Mr. Endicott, however, shook his head over what 
he termed ‘‘ Leslie’s romantic caprice.”’ ‘‘ For there 
has been serious disturbance in Spindle Town of 
late, and Huntley writes some of the men are de- 
manding higher wages, and talking in a threaten- 
ing manner. Certainly I am not inclined to grant 
them favors until we see how things turn out.” 

‘But this is just a little treat for the women and 
children,’”’ pleaded Leslie, coaxingly ; ‘‘ and surely 
& slight evidence of good will can do no harm.”’ So 
in the end she had her way, and it was a very merry 
‘¢ Christmas Quartette,”’ as they termed themselves, 
that on the twenty-third of December were set 
down by the lumbering old mountain stage in the 
grimy little factory town, and were warmly wel- 
comed by fat, motherly Mrs. Huntley, their hostess 
for the nonce; and that evening Faith came to see 
her “‘ Dear Miss Leslie,” and displayed a still more 
marked improvement in speech and manner. 

‘6So you really have come to make a Christmas 
for us, Miss,” she exclaimed joyfully. 

‘6 Yes, indeed,’’ responded Leslie, ‘‘ and I hope it 
may prove a very merry one. But are you well, 
Faith? You look thin.” 

‘Well enough in body, Miss, but so worrited 
about Dad,” and the girl’s voice sank to an anx- 
ious whisper. ‘‘He has been that queer of late, 
I dunno what to make of him, and goes more than 
ever tothe Red Squirrel, while yesterday he started 
off all of a suddent for Brinmore, with Tom Cole 
and Pete Schummel, and has not come home yet.” 

“Oh, well, he will undoubtedly be back soon; 
s0 now you must throw off your cares, and only 
think of our Cherry Mill festival.” 

“That I will, Miss. We have three days’ holiday, 
and Ican help you from early mornin’ to-morrow.” 

Softly and lovingly the evening shadows fell 





over the snow-crested peaks and guardian pines, 
on the twenty-fourth of December, 18—, while the 
quiet stars came out to shine serenely down on 
isolated Spindle Town, for once meeting rivals in 
the windows of the Cherry Mill, where hundreds 
of candles threw out their rays upon the night. 

‘Who would believe it could be made so beau- 
tiful,”? exclaimed Grace Elmer, glancing round the 
work-room, now transformed into a bower of fra- 
grant verdure. 

“Truly the pine wood has come to Spindle 
Town,” laughed Kathie Rogers, and she gave a fin- 
ishing touch to the long tables groaning beneath 
the weight of Christmas cheer, just as Madge 
seized the rope,and rang a merry peal on the old bell. 
Instantly the clatter of many feet arose without ; 
the door was flung open, and Faith ushered in a 
motley procession of wee toddlers, giggling girls, 
boisterous lads, and prematurely old women, who, 
as Leslie wished them a ‘Merry Christmas,” 
gazed around in almost stupid wonder, hardly rec- 
ognizing the place in its holiday dress. 

“ Ain’t it stunnin’ !”’ broke at last from one lit- 
tle chap. ‘‘ Turkey, and chicking, and pies and 
things! oh, my!’’ and it was pathetic to see the 
way the younger children snatched at the frosted 
cakes and confectionery. The refreshing aroma 
of coffee mingled with the odor of the wild woods, 
the warmth and good food quickly loosened every 
tongue, while for once the Red Squirrel was de- 
serted, the men crowding outside the windows to 
watch the feast, and taste the ‘‘cup that cheers, 
but does not inebriate.’”? Truly it was a gala 
night in the Cherry Mills, and the climax was 
reached when Mr. Huntley threw open another 
room, at one end of which stood a royal king of 
the fir trees, gay with many-hued tapers, and 
glittering balls, and bearing wondrous Christmas 
fruit, while the ancient rafters, wont to resound 
with the monotonous hum and whirr of machinery, 
now echoed the notes of a glorious carol, sung in 
Kathie’s most exquisite style. The rude crowd 
stood as though spell-bound, held captive by the 
wonderful gift of song; the eyes of the wee ones 
growing larger and rounder, while, as the strain 
died away, tears rolled down many rugged cheeks, 
and Hallie, turning, threw himself into his sister’s 
arms, sobbing ‘‘Oh! Faithie, am I dead and gone 
to heaven ?”? 

Gifts substantial,useful and ornamental,however, 
soon proved that it was not a dream, and thanks 
and blessings greeted our fair girls on all sides, 
as they distributed clothing and toys, like verita- 
ble Ladies Bountiful of the olden time. 


But out in the frosty night, the stars gaze down 
upon another and less pleasing scene, so closely 
do the comedies and tragedies of life touch each 
other. From beneath the dusky pines three fig- 
ures glide, and stealing stealthily along the out- 
skirts of the village, approach the mill from the 
rear. Swiftly and silently they come, until sudden- 
ly the foremost pauses, and with a low “‘ Hist !’’ 
brings the others to a halt. 

‘* All is quiet |’? he says ; ‘‘ by this time the boys 
are half seas over at the Red Squirrel, the women 
dawdlin’ over their teacups, and there will never be 
a suspicion as to how the accident occurred.” 

‘*Clear case of spontaneous combustion in the 
old storehouse,’’ snickered one of the men. 

“Jest so, Tom. Butto make all sure, you and 
Peter keep guard here. I will fire the train myself, 
then back to Brinmore before daylight, and who 
says we can’t prove an alibi! So down with the 
Cherry Mill! and down with tyrant Huntley and 
all his backers, say I!”’ 

‘* Dat’s de sort of talk, Jimmy!” and the two in- 
cendiarics wave their hats as Jim Drill hastens for- 
ward on his wicked errand, which is no other than 
to set fire to the woolen mills and thus revenge the 
owner’s refusal of increased wages, which they had 
exaggerated into a bitter wrong, not seeing that 
they were taking the very bread from their own 
and their children’s mouths. 

Clearly, however, Jim Drill understands the dan- 
ger of blundering in his undertaking, and for once 
has a clear brain and a steady hand. His eyes 
burn with excitement, but he never hesitates as he 





goes swiftly on until he turns the corner of the 
building nearest the storehouse. 

What is it, then, that now brings him suddenly to 
a pause, and sends a thrill like an electric shock 
throughout his frame? Not the gruff voice of the 
watchman that tells him he is discovered, but pure 
girlish tones, clear and sweet, singing the oldest 
Christmas bymn: 

“Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, good will to men;” 
while from the side windows a glare of light bursts 
upon his sight, and creeping closer, he sees the 
dazzling evergreen, sees the familiar faces, and 
above all, sees his crippled boy standing with 
clasped hands, a smile of almost rapturous ecstasy 
on his upturned face, the child he has so cruelly 
injured, but who still is the only one that holds the 
key to his better and softer nature. 

The torch drops from his hand, flares up, and goes 
out; and it is a different man who returus to the. 
clump of pines on the lonely road. 

“Ts it done 2”? asked his companions eagerly. 

‘“No; and it won’t be this night, unless you wish 
to burn your wives and children. Come and see.” 

Awed and startled by his manner, the two follow 
him and are overcome by the unexpected spectacle. 

‘* By all the powers, this beats me!’ cried Tom 
Cole; ‘for if there ain’t the boss’s own darter 
agivin’ a doll to my leetle Nell!” 

‘*And mine Carl and Minna, larfin’ fit to kill 
dereselves at shust such a tree as ve had in de fad- 
erland,”’ almost sobs German Peter. 

‘““T guess the Cherry Mill is saved this time,’’ re- 
marks Jim, grimly; ‘‘and mebbe, boys, the ewells 
ain’t so bad after all, as that fellow over to Brin- 
more would have us think.” 

Meanwhile the Christmas Quartette was quite 
unconscious of this supplement to their holiday 
party, and flitted amidst the rude crowd, winning 
all hearts by their pretty graceful manners, and, 
perhaps, giving some slatternly girls a new revela- 
tion in the way of a more perfect womanhood. 

The merriment was at its height when a confu- 
sion arose near the door, and to Leslie’s infinite as- 
tonishment her father and his partner, Mr. Ken- 
yon, appeared upon the scene. Mr. Huntley greeted 
them with alacrity, but a shadow seemed to cloud 
the faces of the men. 

It was quickly dispelled, however, when Mr. En- 
dicott turned to them, saying genially: ‘‘ We 
couldn’t resist, my friends, following my daughters 
up here to wish you a merry Christmas, and since 
our arrival we are convinced that the discontent 
that seems brewing among you is all owing to our 
failing to understand one another. We have not 
thought enough of your interests, and you have 
not sufficiently considered ours. Business has been 
depressed for months, and we have just kept our 
heads above water; yet I think you have had 
enough for your support, did not the Red Squir- 
rel swallow so many of the cherries that fall from 
the mill tree. Now, however, things are brighten- 
ing, and we propose that you shall share the bene- 
fit. All hands, then, who are willing to remain 
and work at present rates, shall have coal tickets 
throughout the winter, and in the spring their 
wages increased fifteen per cent.” : 

‘¢ Hurrah ! three cheers for the boss !’’ arose like 
avolley from the men, and after this cap sheaf to 
their Christmas eve feast all went quietly home. 

To say the quartette was pleased but faintly ex- 
presses it, but the leader had a joyful surprise 
when on Christmas morning her father came to her, 
saying: ‘‘ My bonnie Leslie, do you know you have 
saved us thousands of dollars! Ihave justlearned 
that there was a plot on foot last night to fire the 
Cherry Mill, which was prevented by your Christ- 
mas treat. Three men have made a confession to 
Huntley, begged for pardon, and returned to their 
former work and wages. You girls have thrown a lit- 
tle light on the social problem of capital and labor.” 

“Only a tiny Christmas taper, papa,” laughed 
Leslie. 

“That may be, but this proves that mutual con- 
sideration is the one thing needful ; and a fault of 
the nineteenth century fs that one half of the world 


' does not know or care how the other half lives.’’ 
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Rural Life of Ulysses S. Grant. 
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The character and career of Ulysses 8S. Grant 
are in accordance with the motto of the distin- 
guished Scotch house of Grant, to which his line- 
age has been ascribed. ‘Stand fast, stand firm, 
stand sure,” was that armorial device, and the 
elements of steadiness and constancy to whatever 
the great General undertook, are recognized in 
every incident of his life. Grant was, however, 
ofEnglish parentage, and the ancestors of the first 
American settlers to whom his family is traced 
were from Devonshire. They were ‘ West Coun- 
try People,” in the English vernacular, and as 
such, far removed from the Northern border. In 
1630, Matthew Grant and wife landed at Nantucket, 
Mass., and soon settled at Matapan, near by, to 
which they gave the name Dorchester, after the 
capitaltown Dorsetshire, England. Here they 
found a goodly land of which one wrote, “ by 
planting thirteen gallons of corn, one can raise 
three hundred and sixty-four bushels, and every 
bushel can be sold to the Indians for beaver,worth 
eighteen shillings.” So for “six shillings and 
eight pence, one might have,” says the writer, 
“about three hundred and eighty pounds ster- 
ling.” The agricultural instinct of crop and pro- 
fitwas quickly developed in these hardy emigrants. 
In 1635, Matthew Grant and others abandoned 
Dorchester, and sought more fertile lands in 
Windsor, Conn.,where also traffic with the Indians 
was more promising. Twoof Matthew Grant’s 
descendants in the fifth generation, were officers 
in the colonial contingent in the old French war, 
and were killed in battle, near Oswego, N. Y., in 
1756. A son of one of them fought through the en- 
tire war ofthe Revolution, and retiring to Connec- 
ticut at its close, yielded to the prevalent fever for 
emigration, and removed in 1790, to Westmore- 
land Co., Pennsylvania, settling near Greensburg, 
a few miles above Pittsburg. Already the West 
held out its arms in welcome to the East, and 
seemed the promised land of the future. In 1788, 
Brissot, writing of Connecticut, spoke of the val- 
ley of that River as a Paradise, and noting the 
fact that much land was for sale, said the princi- 
pal reason for this was “the desire of emigration 
to the West.” In 1799 the Grant family removed to 
Liverpool, Ohio, a small town on the north bank 
of the Ohio River. An emigrant flat-boat, bearing 
the family, its furniture and cooking utensils, two 
cows and a horse, provided the means of removal. 
Jesse Root Grant, the father of the future Presi- 
dent, and then a boy six years of age, accom- 
panied the revolutionary veteran. Twenty-two 
years later, in 1821, Jesse Grant married Hin- 
nah Simpson, the mother of Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, who was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont 
Co., Ohio, on the 27th of April, 1822. The name 
Ulysses was chosen by lot ina family council. It 
was well chosen. Itoriginally was borne by one 
called “‘the most patient of men;” “equally 
unmoved against danger and reproach ;” whose 
wisdom “was a seal upon his lips, which is never 
broken, but for one important purpose,” 

“To tread the walks of death, he stood prepared, 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dared.” 

Of the childhood and youth of Grant, much has 
been written. What chiefly concerns the pres- 
ent object, are the qualities and actions that 
are especially related to his life on the farm. 
He early developed a remarkable degree of self- 
reliance, was a hard worker and had a keen com- 
prehension of the minor utilities that are so help- 
fulin the experiences of a humble life restricted 
by narrow limitations. His futher was a tanner, . 
and now lived in Georgetown, Brown Co., Vhio, 
whither he had moved when the young child 
was butten months old. As the boy grew up his} 
father gave him such employment connected with 





his own avocation as the boy was capable of. But 
the boy did not like the tannery, and made no 
secret of his dislike. However, he was obedient 
and docile, and did what he could to contribute to 
the success of the business, and to sustain the for- 
tunes of his house. A marked characteristic of 
Grant was his fondness for horses; a characteris- 
tic that accompanied him through life. From his 
first horse, purchased at the age of nine, when he 
became the proud owner of a steed that cost him 
seventeen dollars, saved from the money earned 
by hauling wood and carrying passengers, to 
the day of his death, he was always a horse 
owner. He loved the horse for himself and for 
the work he could perform by reasonable treat- 
ment, and had no fancy for the unnecessary or 
wasteful use of this noble animal. His boyhood’s 
record shows that he cared little for hunting or 
fishing, that he was assiduous in his devotion to 
work and that the opportunities he had for attend- 
ing school did not exempt him from labor. In his 
Personal Memoirs, he writes: “‘ While my father 
carried on the manufacture of leather and worked 
at the trade himself, he owned and tilled consider- 
able land; I detested the trade, preferring almost 
any other labor ; but I was fond of agriculture and 
of all employment in which horses were used. We 
had, among other lands, fifty acres of forest, with- 
in a mile of the village. In the fall of the year, 
choppers were employed to cut enough wood to 
last a twelvemonth. When I was seven or eight 
years of age, I began hauling all the wood used in 
the house and shops. I could not load it on the 
wagons, of course, at that time, but I could drive, 
and the choppers would load, and some one at 
the house, unload. When about eleven years old, 
I was strong enough to hold a plow. From that 
age, until seventeen, I did all the work done with 
the horses, such as breaking up the land, furrow- 
ing, plowing corn and potatoes, bringing in the 
crops when harvested, hauling all the wood, be- 
sides tending two or three horses, a cow or 
two, and sawing wood for stoves, etc., while 
still attending school.” Grant relates in these 
Memoirs, the anecdote concerning his famous 
horse-trade, when he was eight years old. A Mr. 
Ralston owned a colt, for which the elder Grant 
had offered twenty dollars. The owner wanted 
twenty-five. The young Grant was anxious to 
possess the animal, even at the latter price. His 
father instructed him to offer twenty dollars, or 
twenty-two and a half, or twenty-five, as the case 
might be. When Grant reached Mr. Ralston, he 
began at once, “ Papa says I may offer you twenty 
dollars for the colt ; but, if you won’t take that, I 
am to offer you twenty-two and a half, and if you 
won’t take that, I am to offer you twenty-five!” Of 
course the owner got the twenty-five, much to 
Grant’s discomfiture later, when the story be- 
came known, and the boys and men rallied him 
upon it. “This transaction,” he says, “ caused 
me great heart-burning.” Boys are boys, the 
world over, and the General took the moral of his 
ingenuousness into his after life, and frequently 
referred to it, as an incident that caused him much 
annoyance. 

When Grant was seventeen years of age, the prob- 
lem of his life work was presented to him by his 
father, who wished him to engage steadily in the 
tannery. The lad replied he would work there, 
if his father desired it, till he was of age, but he 
would never do a day’s work at tanning after that. 
He added, ‘‘I should like to be a farmer, or a 
Mississippi trader, or to get an education.” His 
father had no farm to give him, he disapproved 
of the river trade, and he could not, in justice to 
the other children send his son to college. West 
Point was suggested, and thither in due time, the 





boy went. We pass over Grant’s life at the United 
States Military Academy, where he was noted for 
horsemanship, his early life in the army; his career 
in the Mexican war; his experiences at various mili- 
tary posts on the Lakes and the Pacific ; his mar- 
riage in 1848, and the resignation of his commission 
in 1854. During the last year of his army life, how- 
ever, certain incidents occurred that indicated his 
fondness for agriculture and his aptitude to en- 
gage in it, even under unpromising conditions. 
At Vancover, in 1853, supplies were so costly as 
to be beyond the narrow limitations of an officer’s 
purse. Grant and a few other officers concluded 
to raise a crop of potatoes for themselves, and 
sell the surplus. Everybody else raised pota- 
toes that year, and the prices ran down so low 
that Grant welcomed a flood in the Columbia 
that overflowed and killed the most of his 
crop. Grant and his friends also engaged in 
cutting and shipping ice, and bought cattle and 
pigs, which they forwarded to San Francisco. 
These essays in agriculture, unprofitable as they 
were, did not discourage Grant, who, when he 
sent in his resignation, remarked to a friend: 
‘© Whoever hears of me in ten years, will hear of 
a well-to-do Old Missouri farmer.” This was the 
mature man’s restatement of the boy’s early 
aspiration. 

lt was in 1854, that Grant began his ‘‘ new 
struggle,” as he styles it, for the support of his 
family. The farm occupied by him was a few 
miles South of St. Louis, near the Gravois river, 
and not far from Jefferson Barracks. The prop- 
erty thereabouts belonged to Col. Dent, his 
father-in-law, who gave sixty acres to Mrs. Grant. 
On this land, in the midst of overshadowing oaks 
he built a log dwelling which he humorously 
named “Hardscrabble,” in allusion to his diffi- 
culties and privations in the efforts to make a 
living. He dug the foundation, excavated and 
drew the stone for the cellar walls, felled and 
hauled the logs in the forest, split the shingles 
for the humble roof, and, in fine, did all the work 
with his own hands; assisted, at the “ house rais- 
ing” by the neighborly aid of the farmers and 
farm hands of the vicinity, who we may be sure, 
lent cheerful assistance to the pleasant task of 
establishing a new home in the wilderness. To 
the regular work of the farm, he devoted him- 
self with zealand energy. He intended tobe and 
was a thorough farmer, toiling like a beaver in the 
construction of the shelter and home of his 


| family, and for the sustenance of those depen- 
| dentupon him. He plowed, planted, and culti- 








vated his own fields, displaying excellent judg- 
mentin their culture. He threw aside his army 
habits and addressed himself bravely to his 
allotted task. He raised two hundred bushels of 
potatoes to the acre and produced fine crops of 
wheat, which part of the time brought a high 
price. It was a severe struggle for existence, 
paralleled in the experience of millions of 
the sturdy men, who have redeemed this con- 
tinent from the control of nature in all her un- 
yielding wildness, and have made deserts to 
blossom as the rose. These indomitable forces 
have subdued Nature and made her tributary to 
the fortunes of man. The crops on his farm were 
not of sufficient value to form a source of profit, 
and Grant attacked the forest and hauled its 
fallen and riven trees to the market, ten or 
twelve miles distant, The market for wood was 
in St. Louis and Carandolet, a suburb of the city, 
and half-way between ‘“ Hardscrabble” and St. 
Louis. He had a pet team, “ Bill” and ‘‘ Tom,” 
prized so highly that he would allow no one 
else todrive them. These animals, a bay and a 
gray, could draw, as he boasted, a heavier load 
than any other pair in the neighborhood, a boast 
his neighbors found true, when they attempted to 
compete with the ‘‘ Captain,” by which appellation 
he was familiarly known. Many a time he un- 
hitched “Bill” and ‘“‘Tom,” and applied their 
strength to drag a neighbor’s wagon from the 
almost impassible sloughs that abounded in the 
imperfect roads of the country. Grant’s thought- 
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fulness for horses and their owners was made 
historic in the terms of Gen. Lee’s surrender, as 
written by him. In the original draught of the 
terms, provision was made by Grant without 
consultation with any one, that ‘the private 
horses of officers’? should be retained. After 
the papers were signed, Gen. Lee remarked that 
many cavalry and artillery horses in his army 
belonged to the men in charge of them. Grant 
interrupting him, said, “ I will instruct my parol- 
ing officers that all the enlisted men of your 
cavalry and artillery who own horses are to 
retain them, just as the officers do theirs. They 
will need them for their Spring plowing and 
other work.” Gen. Lee acknowledged this 
graceful act ina few words, and “‘ we parted,” says 
Grant, ‘‘ with the same courtesies with which we 
met.” AtCarandolet and St. Louis, Grant was a 
well known figure. He came to the market 
dressed in an oldslouched felt hat, with a blouse 
or an old army overcoat, his trousers tucked away 
in the tops of his heavy cowhide boots,—the very 
picture of a sturdy, honest workman, whose 
horny hands gladly accepted four dollars a cord, 
and proclaimed the untiring industry with which 
he met the necessities of his existence. To this 
day many purchasers of his wood are proud to 
call to mind the rather impressive fact, that they 
had procured their supplies from ‘‘ Farmer” 
Grant, whose simple and straightforward rugged- 
ness they little dreamed was the mask of the 
distinction that ten short years were to bring to 
him. The neighbors found in Grant a sociable 
man, but reserved in his comments upon persons 
and current events. They knew his industry, 
and respected a trait in which few equalled, and 
none excelled him. He devoted much of his 
leisure time to reading, and upon his shelves 
were the Bible, the Constitution, leading works 
of fiction, and volumes of history and biography, 
besides the treatises that illustrated and indicated 
the special training of his earlier life. He favored 
schools and church privileges and was a liberal 
contributor to them, as far as his straightened 
circumstances would permit. He was fond of all 
domestic animals and kind to them, and was 
especially interested in a favorite dog, ‘‘ Leo,” 
who made himself useful in the capture of 
chickens destined for the table, and employed 
an otherwise aimless leisure in the frantic pur- 
suit of squirrels, rabbits and ‘‘ mice and rats and 
such small deer” as came between the wind and 
his nobility. The aged mulatto nurse of the 
Dent household never tired of eulogizing ‘‘ the 
splendid farmer, who raised a good deal of corn, 
potatoes and other vegetables for daily use,” and 
who cared for his fine horses, and came back 
from the market with the proceeds of his daily 
toil, content with the quiet of his home, the 
cheering and helpful presence of his family, and 
satisfied to take up and carry on the burden he 
was so well equipped to bear. He was like Frank- 
lin’s farmer, content to ‘‘ plow deep, while slug- 
gards sleep.” Like Gremio, he had, “at his farm, 
milch-kine to the pail, fat oxen standing in the 
stalls, and all things answerable to this portion.” 
After three years of uninterrupted farm-work, 
Grant, who ‘‘ had never lost a day because of bad 
weather,” and who ‘‘ when nothing else could be 
done loaded wood on a wagonand took it to the 
city for sale,” was attacked by fever and ague, 
a relic of his youthful days in the new settle- 
ments of Ohio. ‘‘This lasted over a year, and 
while it did not keep me in the house,” he 
writes, “‘ it did interfere greatly with the amount 
of work I was able to perform.’ He therefore 
“sold out his stock, crops and farming utensils 
atauction, and gave up farming.” These words 
and those above quoted close the record of 
Grant’s life as a farmer, as it is given in his 
Personal Memoirs.” 

It is a plain, unvarnished tale, brief and express- 
ive. He had, as was his habit, made a sturdy 
and aggressive fight, and yielded at last only when 
protracted illness precluded the hope of resistance 
to the inexorable forces of an obstructive climate. 








If this life was? not altogether a success, in its 
current course, it, at least, emphasized the pecu- 
liar traits of the man, the industry and energy 
with which he adhered to a fixed purpose; his 
determination to make the most of all the means 
at hand, and to exhaust all his resources before 
he changed his plans, and set out to evolve as- 
sured success from new and untried, but well 
considered conditions. His is an example worthy 
of imitation, and one which has been set or fol- 
lowed by myriads of his countrymen. 

The tour around the world made by General 
Grant in the years 1877, 1878 and 1879, affords 
some glimpses of the enjoyment he took in the 
rural occupations and agricultural methods of 
the people of the various countries visited by him. 
The record, as made by the historian of the trip, 
who accompanied Gen. Grant, is mainly devoted to 
the incidents of travel, the splendors of receptions 
and entertainments, impressions of cities, visits to 
galleries of art, examination of architectural ruins 
and the varied and wondrous experiences of those 
who journey in unknown and distant lands, and 
to whom the rarest opportunities of observation 
are opened. Before the triumphant progress of 
the ex-President of our Republic, every obstacle 
was removed, and trom the throne and the cottage 
alike, he was the recipient of every courtesy and 
attention. A few references to certain phases of 
this tour will be interesting in closing this notice 
of the farm life of General Grant, while they will 
illustrate the thought of the General, as it turned 
to objects familiar to his youth and early manhood. 
The minute division ot land among proprietors 
in the Northern Department of Alsace is noted. 
Of the twenty-eight thousand acres devoted to 
grape growing, there are thirty-six thousand 
land owners, and the total revenue trom cattle 
and stock raising was, in the year last recorded, 
$18,000,000, and from agriculture, $28,000,000, one 
halt from wine. The wine product of the two 
departments (seventy-four thousand acres in all in 
vineyards), was forty-two million gallons. In 
Holland the green fields, the flowers, the cattle 
browsing in lazy comfort, the signs of dairy pro- 
ducts, the thrifty appearance of the farm people, 
are remarked. In France, the newly acquired in- 
telligence of the laborer is carried into the culture 
of the soil. Flowers and fruits, vineyards and 
cultivated fields in which the Indian corn is a re- 
minder of the land across the sea, are noted. In 
Norway the new-mown fields attract attention, 
with the familiar fragrance of the drying grass. 
In Egypt, the Nile had been unpropitious, and 
there was barrenness where productive crops had 
been expected. In the Holy Land “the hills 
washed bare by centuries of neglect, and terraced 
slopes, once rich with all the fruits of Palestine,” 
but now sterile and abandoned, meet theeye. In 
India the women are the workers in the fields. 
Here was noted the absence of the farms of forest 
and garden, familiar to American eyes, and the 
prevalence of a fauna and flora pictured in poetry 
and fiction. 

While President of the United States, Grant was 
thoughtful of the concerns of agriculture, and re- 
peatedly impressed their importance upon Con- 
gress, ina period when domestic and foreign com- 
plications engaged, and indeed distracted the 
attention of the country. In his message of De- 
cember 5, 1870, are the following words: ‘The 
whole nation is interested in securing cheap trans- 
portation from the agricultural States of the West 
to the Atlantic sea-board. To the citizens of those 
States it secures a greater return for their labor : 
to the inhabitants of the sea-board it affords cheaper 
food ; to the nation, an increase in the annual sur- 
plus of wealth.” In the same message he favored 
the disposal of the National Domain under the 
Homestead and Pre-emption laws, after ample 
provision shall have been made for educational 
endowments and grants, and commended the 
work of the Agricultural Department to public 
approbation and the attention of Congress. A 
year later, December 4, 1871, the President char- 
acterized agriculture as the “groundwork of 





national prosperity”; and again commended the 
Department of Agriculture as zealously devoted to 
the introduction into our agriculture of all the 
useful products of other countries that are adap- 
ted to any of the various climates and soils of our 
vast area, and as also imparting useful informa- 
tion as to the methods of cultivating and rearing 
the plants, cereals, and animals suitable to par- 
ticular localities. The next year, December 4, 
1872, the message adopts and approves the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Agriculture, to 
protect and foster the preservation and planting 
of forest trees, and suggests that no part of the 
public lands should be disposed of without the 
condition that one-tenth of the area should be re- 
served in timber when it exists, and when it does’ 
not exist, inducements should be offered for 
foresting the land. In the message of December 
5, 1875, the President again awards credit to the 
work of the same department, declares that it is 
‘‘ worthy of the continued encouragement of the 
Government” and notices the practical results 
already secured. 

Grant died, July 23, 1885. The soldiers’ sepul- 
chre, by his own desire and that of his family, 
and with the general approval of the American 
people, is in the Riverside Park in New York City. 
There his remains now rest, and upon a knoll 
near by, the monument to his memory, in which his 
remains will be ultimately deposited, will rear its 
lofty column to the sky. The place chosen is of 
singular beauty and is surrounded by scenes of 
historic interest. Close at hand, on either side of 
the Hudson River, are localities intimately con- 
nected with the Revolutionary War. Here the 
early struggles for the future possession of 
New York were determined, and from here Wash- 
ington led his forces to the battle-fields of New 
Jersey and farther South, by which the final 
disposition of the contest was decided. The im- 
mediate region has only within a few years been 
redeemed from the forest, and even now, the trees 
that cover the precipitous banks of the Hudson 
and shadow the place of sepulture itself, are of 
primeval growth. Hardly a half score of years 
ago, this special area was in almost aboriginal 
wildness, and the solemn silence of the woods was 
broken only by the hushed roar of the great city 
whose noisy activity never ceases. The view 
northward and up the Hudson ranges for many a 
long mile of waterway, vexed by the wheels and 
whitened by the sails of an immense commerce. 
The hights of Fort Lee and Fort Washington, now 
peaceful and quiet, introduce the steep columns 
of the Palisades and the forest-grown banks of 
Westchester. Southward the eye ranges to the 
remote hills of Staten Island, and even to the dis- 
tant Atlantic. Below is the gleaming river, across 
which are the forest-crowned cliffs of New Jersey. 
Under the lofty hight where the monument will 
be reared, are the busy tracks of the Hudson River 
railroad. To the eastward are the lines of 
the Elevated railroads, the magnificent woods and 
walks and drives of Central Park ; hundreds of 
acres of market-gardens, occupying farms but 
lately marked out by streets and avenues and 
in some instances still cultivated by owners whose 
ancestors occupied the soil for ages. Here also 
are noble residences, detached or in blocks, com- 
mercial buildings, hospitals, asylums, seminaries, 
churches, schools, the seats of the great charities 
and the rich endowments of the metropolis, and 
all scattered over a region so extensive, so abun- 
dant in hills and woods that it would seem as if 
the great city could never embrace it in its expand- 
edarms. The Riverside Park and the spacious 
Boulevard that bounds it, are the limit of the city’s 
growth in this direction. They dictate terms to 
the metropolis and declare, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, andno farther.” It is fitting that the birth 
and the burial of Grant should be ona farm. From 
the wilderness banks of the Ohio to the thickly 
populated hights of the Hudson, is the rounded 
measure of a remarkable life, whosesixty-three 
years from the cradle to the grave, compassed a 
world-wide fame, 
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The Great Stock Shows at Chicago. 
T. H. GLENN. 
——<—> 

The Tenth Annual American Fat Stock Show, 
under the auspices of the Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture, was held at Chicago, November 8-18, 
inclusive. At the same time, and under the same 
management, the Third Annual American Dairy 
Show, the Second Annual American Horse Show, 
and the American Poultry Show took place in the 
Inter-State Exposition Building. In its entirety, 
this exhibit presented the finest aggregation of fat 
animals reared for food, horses, dairy products and 
poultry ever brought together in this country. 

The arrangements and facilities provided by the 
Board for a satisfactory inspection by the public of 
the animals, both in the stalls and the show rings, 
are worthy of mention ; and also for ascertaining 
the quality of meat under the slaughter tests. It 
ie in this perfection of detail that the great value 
of these object-lessons consists. Thus thousands 
of farmers, feeders, breeders, and others come 
from near and far to learn how to obtain the high- 
est results in this vast industry. 

Nowhere else on so large a scale, in this coun- 
try, are there such excellent facilities for close 
comparison of breeds or individual animals. The 
vast building in which these shows are held is well 
adapted to the purpose, with every necessary con- 
venience for the comfort of man and beast. All 
the prominent beef breeds of cattle were largely rep- 
resented. The Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Devons, etc., were out in force, coming from 
all portions of the land, and especially from the 
great live stock States, from Canada, and the 
other side of the Atlantic; and grades of all 
degrees of blood-infusion comprised a large and 
by no means unattractive feature of the show. In 
the sheep and swine departments the various well- 
known breeds, in both divisions, were represented by 
specimens of the highest excellence yet attained 
by skillful breeding and feeding. The familiar 
faces of many who have captured high honors at 
former fat stock shows were seen among the exhib- 
itors, and their triumphs brought out a goodly 
number of new contestants, who bravely contended 
for the prizes.. It was evident, from the quality of 
the stock exhibited by the late comers, that the 
veterans had to look out for their laurels. 

The south end of the Exposition Building was 
occupied by horses. This was the second American 
Horse Show under the direction of the State Board 
of Agricu!ture, and it was one of the finest exhibits 
of the kind ever made in the United States. Here 
in the two divisions—Light Horses and Draft 
Horses—were seen animals of the most noted breeds, 
superb specimens of the equine race, embracing, in 
the scope of the exhibit, roadsters, carriage or 
coach horses, park horses, saddle horses, ponies, 
etc., in the first division, and in the other, French 
draft (other than Percheron), Percheron, Belgian, 
Clydesdale, Shire Horses, and grades of the various 
breeds. It goes without saying that most of the 
noted breeders of horses in the Western States 
were here with their best animals, and that is equiv- 
alent to stating that none better can be found in 
the world ; for it is well known that first prize ani- 
mals at the great foreign shows are purchased by 
Americans in the business. The show of Cleveland 
Bays and French coach horses was more extensive 

than any previous one, and of very high excellence. 

The extensive art rooms of the Exposition Build- 
ing were devoted to dairy products. This was the 
third year of the American Dairy Show, under the 
control of the Board of Agriculture. The rules and 
regulations governing this exhibit are concise and 
explicit. It is a show of genuine dairy goods. Rule 
9 reads: ‘“‘No awards will be made on butter in 
the manufacture of which any additicnal matter 
was used except cream from the milk of cows, salt 
and coloring matter. No awards will be made on 


cheese in the manufacture of which any additional 
matter was used except milk from cows, rennet or 
rennetine, salt and coloring matter, nor on any- 
thing else than full cream cheese.’’ Manufactur- 
ers of various imitations of butter are considerably 
worked up over the matter, but their protests were 








without avail. The scale of points for butter 
awards is: Flavor, 5; grain, 30; color, 10; salting, 
10. Total, 100. Cheese—Flavor, 30; quality, 30; 
texture, 20; coloring, 10; salting, 10. Total, 100. 
An exhibitor who is found guilty of fraud in at- 
tempting to deceive the committee or the public, 
and obtain an award by misrepresentation, may be 
expelled for at least two years. Thus it will be 
seen that the Board will do all in its power to pro- 
tect and encourage the manufacturers and produc- 
ers of genuine butter andcheese. The exhibit was 
extensive and fine. Of the Poultry Show, the word 
‘‘immense”’ only expresses its extent and variety. 
Every year witnesses an increased attendance. 
Visitors come from the remotest sections of the 
Union and from abroad to see the stock and obtain 
knowledge in the breeders’ and feeders’ art. 
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Live Stock Trade of 1887. 


—~—-—— 


The feature of Live Stock trade, as observed in the 
markets of New York City and immediate neighborhood, 
for the year 1887, was the lowness of prices, which, how- 
ever, brought no easment to the consumer, as relatively 
retail prices experienced no reduction, A secondary 
point in the business was tbe want of discretion on the 
part of shippers, who blindly hurled heavy corn-fed grade 
beeves on to the New York markets during the fervid 
heat of last summer, regardless or ignorant of the cost to 
the wholesale slaughterer of that absolute necessary, ice. 
The cooling of a thick hind quarter of beef is a serious 
addition to the cost of placing beefon the retail market. 
Another unlucky custom was the supplying the mar- 
kets during the cool autumn weather with thin grass-fed 
beeves, which, in themselves, were profitless, but proved 
an absolute loss at the time they were forwarded. That 
the live stock business has been in a healthy condition is 
hardly to be asserted; but that there was more money 
made in it during this current year than there was in 1886 
seems to be allowed. ‘The interests of shippers are iden- 
tical with those of slanghterers, and the former do not 
appear to recognize this fact, but contrariwise. Shippers 
regard slaughterers as a dangerous, greedy, middle ele- 
ment in their business, not knowing that their interme- 
diate office cannot be dispensed with. The year 1887 
opened with 11c. per pound—the top quotation on net 
weight. This represented on live weight $6.16 per ct., 
and as a highbred grade steer would, when fully fatted, 
dress above the usual allowance, the slaughterer would 
have from 10 lbs. to 20 lbs. of excess of weight to increase 
his margin of profit. The description of cattle which are 
safest on our local markets are neat grades weighing 
from 1250 Ibs. to 1875 Ibs. during the summer months. 
In midwinter the pick of the herds comes forward ;} then 
it is that we see in all their excellence entire herds of 
those miid-eyed beauties of the royal short-horn line ; 
animals su gentle in disposition that to grow fat and 
handsome is their easy duty. Such stock was plenty last 
winter and again this season, and trade in this class of 
beeves, when the weather is cold, or even moderate, has 
been uniformly satisfactory. The patience of large buy- 
ers was tried beyond endurance, during the months of 
October and November of this year, when the markets 
were overrun with gauut, half bred, range cattle, beasts 
that weighed from 1,000 Ibs. to 1,300 lbs., aud would pro- 
duce little more, ifany, weight above one-half in beef. 
These unprofitable wild animals were turned loose in 
thousands just when the market did not require them ; 
and shippers stormed, and slaughterers growled, both 
complaining aloud of serious loss. 

That all great cities harbor a class of inhabitants con- 
tent to be fed on poor beef is true, and New York, for its 
numbers, consumes an unusually large quantity; all of 
the old, worn-out cows, the scrub bulls, and the over- 
worked oxen of the Empire State, as well as similar un- 
desirable stock from neighboring States, find here their 
doom. The price of dry cows varied from 1c. to 43%c. 
per Ib.; the usual range was 2!4c. to 3¥gc. per lb. Bulls 
sold at the same rates. Neither did oxen vary much, tc. 
to 13c. per lb. higher, as the quality warranted. The 
absence of Spanish cattle has been marked in the live 
stock markets for this year. This blessing lies at the 
doors of Western dressed meat companies, who largely 
affect this particular variety, and, so doing, confer a favor 
on all concerned. The lack of high grade beeves on the 
markets is due not to an actual scarcity throughout the 
cattle-feeding districts, but to the shipment to British 
ports of the most choice herds of the country. There is 
lamentation of a chronic character continually heard as 
to the dullness of British markets. Still this foreign trade 
must pay, or the shrewd merchants embarked in it would 
draw out. A narrow margin of profit is all there can be, 
but as the volume of business has been heavy, a way to 
live has been found. The shipments to Bermuda and 





neighboring islands have been steadily carried on, and a 
good class of beef cattle was exported. Steers which 
weighed from 1,175 lbs. to 1,325 lbs. were selected. 
Heavier cattle would not suit these warm latitudes. 
Whilst trade in beeves occupies the first place in the live 
stock business, the importance of the sheep industry is 
only second. Trade for the year 1887 has been conserva. 
tively carried on. The quality of the flocks offered has 
been far more uniform, and better suited to the needs 
and requirements of the city trade. Choice fat wethers 
are always acceptable, and never were offered in excess 
ofthe demand. Nature, with her friendly aid, enables 
shippers to place on the summer markets a limitless 
number of spring lambs, the carcasses of which dress 
down to light weights, which are readily cooled, and thus 
the cost of ice is reduced. The best sheep were quoted 
generally from New York State. Indiana and Ohio also 
forwarded very creditable specimens. The best lambs 
arrived from New York State and from Canada, well sup- 
plemented from Ohio and from Indiana. Texas had one 
jubilee last October. A flock of Texas sheep were sold 
in our local markets that averaged one hundred and eleven 
pounds per head, and fetched 5c. per lb. Well done, 
Texas! The usual price in the East for Texas sheep is 
2c. to 2%c. per lb. The brittleness and shortness of the 
fleece is the prominent factor in these very low rates, 
helped along by the fact that Texas flocks have a propen- 
sity to develop legs and horns at the cost of flesh. 

The third class of our meat supply comes from the dairy 
calves of New York State, than which nothing in the 
shape of farm products could be more appalling, That 
excellent veals are always to be had is allowed, but what 
possesses dairy farmers to flood the markets, from the 
middle of March up to the first of October, with tens of 
thousands of starving calves is to us beyond comprehen- 
sion. April last, calves sold at 2c. per Ib., and October 
last, at 13{c. per lb. In April veals reached 8c. per Ib., 
and in October 9c. per lb. This trade has been dull and 
unremunerative to shippers. The dairy farmers sell to 
speculators and regard what they get for the calf as clear 
profit, as, after a few days, the miserable creature is a 
burden, the dam’s milk being sold. 





Condition of Crops Through the Country. 


WasHINGToN, November 12.—The Department of Agri- 
culture reports the yield of corn 19.9 bushels per acre on 
about 73,000,000 acres, or 1,453,000,000 bushels. About 
5,000,000 acres is reported as abandoned before ripening. 
Ou the acreage planted the average would be 18.6 bush- 
els per acre, the same ag in 1881. The corn surplus 
States average slightly less than in 1881, the thirty-one 
other States more. The final record will be changed 
only by slight adjustments. All acreage is counted 
that was allowed to ripen a crop however small. The 
averages of some of the States of larger production are 
as follows: New York 35 bushels, Pennsylvania, 32, 
Marylanc 27, Virginia 17.5, North Carolina, 18.4, 
Georgia 11, Texas 17, Tennessee 21.5, Kentucky 18.2, 
Ohio 27, Michigan and Indiana 20, Illinois 19, Iowa 25, 
Missouri 22, Kansas 12, Nebraska 4, Dakota 30. The 
quality of the crop is much lower than usual in the dry 
region, and the proportion of merchantable corn is con- 
siderably below the average. 

The potato yield has been reduced, first by drought in 
the West, and later by rot mainly in the Atlantic States. 
It is about the same as in 1881, or 54 bushels average per 
acre, making a crop of about 134,000,000 against 163,000,- 
000 bushels last year. The yield is 66 bushels in New 
York, 55 in Pennsy!vania, 30 in Ohio, 34 in Michigan, 38 
in Indiana and Illinois, 80 in Minnesota, 55 in Iowa, 60 
in Missouri, 59 in Kansas, 70 in Nebraska, and 115 in 
Dakota. 

The tobaccv yield per acre is very low in the shipping 
and cutting leaf belt, especially in the West. The 
average reported per acre is; For Maryland 638 pounds, 
Virginia 600, North Carolina 485, Arkansas 520, Tennes- 
see 430, Kentucky 505, Ohio 615; for cutting and sand 
cigar leaf, Indiana 397, Illinois 403. On the acreage re- 
ported in the August investigation, this will make 
scarcely more than a third ofacrop. The yield of the 
cigar leaf is nearly normal. 

The picking of cotton has progressed rapidly and the 
harvest is already closed, except in the soils which have 
resisted the adverse influence of the season. The Octo- 
ber condition indicated a yield per acre three or four per 
cent. less than last year, with nearly one per cent. in- 
crease of area. The returns of yield in fractions of a 
bale are less than last year in about the same ratio, 
while the original returns of yield, per acre, in pounds 
are nearly the same as those of last November. The re- 
sult in fractions of a bale indicates a crop of about 6,300,- 
000 bales on acreage of about 18,640,000 or 33.8 hundredths 
ofabale per acre. The rate by States is: Virginia 32 
bundredths, North Carolina 37. South Carolina 36, Georgia 
29.5, Florida 26, Alabama 28.7, Mississippi 38.2, Louisi- 
ana 43.3, Texas 33, Arkansas 38, and Tennessee 31. 
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We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. It Is 
pronounced by them the most 
exquisite Calendar which the 
engraver’s art has yet produced. 
Size, 11x14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 10 
cents, in stamps, cash or postal 


note. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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The BEST thing ever invented to 
make all kinds of washing and cleaning 
comparatively easy. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


We hold thousands of Testimonials 
from Chemists, Newspapers and Pri- 
vate Parties. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


6 X 24 in. TAR HEEL PLANER and MATCHER, 
8300. Manuf’td by Salem [ron Works, Salem, N. C. 











ae = ALMOST AS. PALATABL 
Muss) AS MILK. 
Wiley he oil fs so disguised that ' 
| tl ee the most delicate stomach 
: can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 
Remarkable as a 
- FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
rao ii ily while taking it. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION k 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and BEST preraration of its class. 

—FOR THE RELIEF 0OF— 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


vy eepseie, SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, 
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‘After atrial of over 

Quarter ofa century 
Ifind these still 
the best for 
all ACHES 
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ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have successfully and triumphantly stood the 
test of over thirty years’ use by the public; they have never been equaled by unscrup- 
ulous imitators who have sought to win a part of the reputation of ALLcock’s by mak- 
ing plasters with holes in them, and claiming them to be ‘‘just as good as ALLCOCK’s.” 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters stand to-day indorsed by not only the highest 
medical authorities, but by thousands of grateful patients who have proved their 
efficacy as a household remedy. 


Fuamccr| SAMANTHA At SARATOGA” 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. AGENTS WANTED. 

** Sez he, angrily, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things. Why can’t they believe 

sunthin’ sensible, _Why can’t they be Methodists.”—Extract from book. “T find in this the 
same delicious humor that has made her works a joy forever."—WILL CARLETON, 

“Full of genuine wit, with a wholesome moral flavor.”—REv. O. H. TrrFany, D. D. 

“Homely and jubilant humor—opulent and brilliant."—Hon. 8, 8. Cox, M. C. 

“Tt is an evangel of the keenest, wittiest, and droliest sarcasm on the follies of fashion.” 

ND. 





































—LuTH. OBSERVER. “An exceedingly amusing book.”—RosE ELIZABETH \ 
“‘ There are parts so excruciatingly funny we have had to sit back and laugh till the tears 
Y, came,”—\WWEEKLY WITNESS. “ Unquestionably her best.”—DETROIT 
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AN eT ok wie AOLD THIMBLES.” other Time. 
: ARI LER WE to wear, Te A, ever made. TH Oneal ‘and * 

only patent ever issued for a stiffened or filled gold thimble. They 
have an established reputation of many years, as being the very best Thim- 
ble ever invented. Warranted to wear three times as long as the best all 
solid gold thimbles, while the cost is only about one-third. uc 

thicker where the most wear comes, While all other thimbles are of 
same thickness throughout, or, if any difference, will be thinner 
where ours are thickest. The American Agriculturist recommends them, 
and says they are “ useful fiitts for a lady or young girl, will wear for years 
and always be admired, will be the greatest encouragement for girls le — 
tosew.”’ Sizes from 5 to 10. Mention size wanted. By mail, postage pe le 
No. 1.—Handsomely Engraved, $2.50. _\o. 2.—Handsomely Engraved, $1.7. 
No. 3.—Plain, $1.25. JOSIAH 4. WHITMAN, Sole Agent, Providence, R.I. 
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For Catalogues, address 
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With Rubber Hands and Feet. JONES OF’BINGHAMTON, 
The most natural, comfortable, and BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥- 
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A. A. MARKS by watchmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
701 Broadway, New York. SOLD free. J. S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 
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The Tortilita Mining Swindle. 


We have, so to speak, a small barrel of letters, news- 
paper extracts, newspaper advertisements, etc., bearing 
on the Tortilita mining fraud, which we discounted in 
our September number, warned our readers against in 
our October issue, and branded in our November num- 
ber. Some of the3e letters and documents received by 
us would afford very rich reading, especially to our news- 
paper friends. The matter has been so thoroughly ex- 
posed, however, through the daily press that itis not nec- 
essary for us to say more now. We may yet add, it issur- 
prising how men who care anything about their reputa- 
tions will engage in such disreputable schemes as this 
Tortilita enterprise. 


Looking after Kolling Mills and 
** Sich.” 

Northern capital is now permeating the remote recesses 
of Alabama, Virginia and Tennessee, and the Southern 
States generally. The splendid water privileges and other 
facilities for opening up the great agricultural and mine- 
ral wealth of the South are attracting the attention of very 
mary rich men of the North. Taking advantage of these 
circumstances, several swindlers are imposing upon the 
credulity of the people by asserting that they are represent- 
ing this Northern wealthy firm or that wealthy individu- 
al, and so borrowing money right and left. The latest of 
these swindlers represents that he isa nephew of William 
E. Dodge of this city, and that he is looking after sites 
for rolling mills for Phelps, Dodge & Co. On the strength 
of these representations he has borrowed money of vari- 
ous people, in sums of three to five hundred dollars, at 
Salem, Virginia, and other points. When last heard from 
he had started for Craig county, Virginia, to inspect some 
iron mines for his “firm.” Just before starting he swin- 
dled parties in Lynchburg of several hundred dollars. 
Our advice to all our Southern subscribers is to look out 
for these Northern financial * explorers,”’ when they wish 
to make small loans until they can hear from home. In 
ninety-nine times ou: of a hundred, the stranger who 
wants to borrow one dollar orone hundred dollars of you 
can be set down asa fraul. Whatever papers he has to 
show as to his standing, be very careful about advancing 
him a dollar. This advice will apply North, East, and 
West, as well as in the South. 





** The New Swiss Stem-Winder.’’ 


Among others, N. R. Fitzhugh, dr., St. Johns county, 
Fla., G. O. Tompkins, Westchester county, New York, 
and E. A. Jones, Bartholomew county, Indiana, ask us 
about the * New Swiss Stem-Winder ard Setter,” which 
the “Swiss Importing Company,” of New York, adver- 
tises to send ‘*in an elegant satin-lined case, free, and 
post-paid, on receipt of only cighty-five cents.” With a 
view of getting at the fasts, are presentative of the Amer- 
ican Agriculiurést called at the advertised number on 
Broadway. After climbing several flights of stairs, he 
found on a door the sign “International Watch Co.” 
The interior of the room had the general aspect which 
has become quite familiar to any one following up this 
kind ofadvertisements. There was the usual high railing 
enclosing all but a small space near the door; and, as us- 
ual, a mild-mannered young woman in sole charge. Our 
representative intimateé that he had called to inquire 
about the ‘* New Swiss Stem-Winder and Setter.” 

“*We sell none at retail,” she replied. ‘‘We furnish 
them only to agents.” 

“Bat an out-of-town correspondent desires to learn 
whether it is good to act as agent for.” 

“It is just what is advertised. It is nota watch; it is 
u time-keeper.” 

“Not a watch? But here is one of your advertise- 
ments announcing it as a ‘stem-winder and setter,’ in 
hunting cases, and in appearcuce similar to a solid gold 
watch costing one hundred dollars.” 

“Well, that isn’t saying it és a watch,” calmly replied 
the young woman. 

“Then it has no internal works ?” 

“No; and it isn’t a dial.” 


“But the advertisement says that ‘all the cogged 
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wheels, pinion and bearings are perfectly made on the 
most expensive machinery.’ ”” 

“Undoubtedly they are,” 
woman. 

“Don’t you suppose the public will be led to think 
the article is a watch ?” 

“T can’t help what the public thinks ?”” was the reply. 

“Will you kindly show me a sample ?” 

‘“*There is not a sample in the office, and Iam not at 
liberty to explain the construction to you.” 

It was needless to pursue the inquiry further. A con- 
cern which will issue ambiguous advertisements, plainly 
intended to produce a false impression as to the character 
ofits “goods,” and refuses to transact business except 
at a distance, through the mails, orto show a sample of 
its “‘ goods,” may be pretty accurately estimated. The 
one now under consideration seems to be a very slightly 
modified phage of an “ enterprise’* which has been repeat- 
edly alluded to in these pages during the year just clos- 
ing. Early in spring the ‘Stem Winding Beauty’ was 
advertised by “Borden Edwards & Co.,”’ from the same 
locaiity, and by ‘*Edwards & Company, consignees,’” 
from another number. At the same time the *‘ Maseachu 
setts Watch Company, Boston, Massachusetts,”’ issued 
an advertisement nearly word for word with the one now 
in hand, except that the *‘ Stem Winder and Setter’’ was 
the “New American,’ made in Waterbury, Ct., the “Swit- 
zerland of America.” The price was one dollar. One 
of our subscribers, in Minnesota, writes us that his son 
and others sent a dollar each, and ‘‘ received back fifteen 
cents worth of yellow tin in the shape of a watch ease, 
with a pasteboard dial.” 


answered the unruffled little 





** Read the Agriculturist.°’ 


The bunco man is always at work, eager, restless, 
untiring, and he thrives. But he would not, and all his 
occupation were gone, if the poor fools he finds to dupe 
only would cease to be fools, and, becoming wise, read 
these columns of this journal, that keep, and intend 
to keep, so long as the paper is published — which 
means, at least, until the twentieth century shall have 
ended—every reader informed of the ways of the swindler, 
thus trying to protect men against their own ever-torment- 
ing follies. Mr. Frank P. Wilber, of Sandusky county, 
Ohio, writes us how a good old gentleman of Wisconsin, 
visiting Chicago, was swindled by the old, gray-haired 
** bargains in goods*’ clean out of sixty dollars, on the 
strength ofan ** expressman’s ’’ endorsement, and a check 
for $2,500 on the Prairie State Loan and Trust Company, 
signed * A. B.C. & Co.” The good old man exvected to 
get himself paid four or five hundred per cent for his 
“loan,” and by his avarice was his own aider of the 
swindle. What can be said of such miserable stupidity 
as this? But the “good old man” does not read the 
* Agriculturist,’’ and ‘* hence these tears.” 


Be on Your Guard. 


Visitors who are unaccustomed to any other ways than 
those of the village or the countryside, cannot be too cir- 
cumspect when arriving in large cities. Union passenger 
stations, where multitudes of people constantly are pres- 
ent, arriving and departing, are peculiarly infested with 
sharpers of the sorts known as “ bunco men,” * fakers,”’ 
“advertisement duffs,"° ‘* pickpockets,” and the like, 
and all these men exercise their wits—by which, and 
never by any honest industry, they live—to entrap the 
new comers. In the city of New York, the vicinity of the 
Grand Central Depot, where the Boston and Western 
trains arrive and depart, is overflowing with these light 
fingered gentry, and hardly a day passes but some new 
victim falls prey to their machinations. 


Sawdust Operators Active. 


As cold weather is coming on and farmers have leisure, 
the operators in counterfeit money in New York become 
more active. Large numbers of our readers are receiving 
propositions from these scoundrels to operate in the 
queer, which propositions are being forwarded to us. 
These rascals naturally depend upon the unsuspecting in 
the rural districts for the circulation of this counterteit 
money. Of course every subscriber who sends their circu- 
lars to us directly aids in the work of their suppression, 
inasmuch as we immediately present the facts to the 
authorities here. We have been instrumental in convict- 
ing several of these counterfeit swindlers, and we hope 
with the aid of our subscribers to convict many more. 
The following among others have recently forwarded us 
the circulars received by them: 

William Wollam, Union Co., Ohio; John M. Long, 
Forsyth Co., N. C.; G. A. Megginiss, Leon Co.. Fla.; 
A. KR. Bryce, Caledonia Co., Vt.; W. H. Speichen, Garret 
Co., Md.; R. Holmes, Huron Co., Ontario; E, L. R. Dunn, 
Caroline Co., Va.; George Pray, lonia Co., Mich.; F. J. 








Baxter, Braxton Co., W. Va.; J. B. Shera, Butler Co., 
Ohio; A. W. Linvill, Sumter Co., Fla.; J. F. Fiske, 
Maury Co., Tenn.; C. J. Rumsey, Ionia Co., Mich.; 
George A. Spink, Grant Co., Wis.; D. Longuecker, Lake 
Co., Ind.; C. A. Gould, Washington Co., N. Y.; J. W. 
Blackford, Van Buren Co., Iowa; F. Kegrand, Hastings 
Co., Ontario; L. Summers, Kanawha Co., West Va.; W. 
P. Rice, Stark Co., Ohio; J. E. Winship, Munroe Co., 
Wis.; W. J. Simonds, Washington Co., Vt.; A. J. Sted- 
man, Jefferson Co., Ohio; Jacob H. Hatch, Glynn Co., 
Ga.; John Goodhue, Marshall Co., W. Va.; Agnes W. 
Rees, Chester Co., Pa.; B. McCaffrey, Jefferson Co., Ohio; 
W. J. Bucklin, Branch Co., Mich.; A. J. McDonald, Law- 
rence Co., Ind.; C. L. Shaw, Caldwell Co., Mo.; F. W. 
Wagner, Allamakee Co., Iowa; J. Sayler, Montgomery 
Co., Ohio. 





Cautionary. 
_——_ 


Foreign Claims Again. 


Of concerns which purport to collect “claims” to es- 
tates pretendedly awaiting heirs, in foreign lands, there 
are many in the United States ; and of them all, nine in 
every ten are only servers of the men inside the institu- 
tions. Not long since the New York police authorities 
placed the ‘‘nippers’’ upon one of these affairs, but yet 
they flourish, and send their circulars wherever the Fed- 
eral mails can carry them. The ‘** business’’ of these 
concerns is simple enough. In their offices they have 
books of record, which the British or other nation’s 
chancery publishes, a3 a public document, and the pri- 
mary charge is for trying to find a corresponding name, 
or some similar name (anything is enough to hang a hope 
upon), and then follows a proposition to give power of 
attorney, with a larger fee, upon an assurance that “ in- 
vestigation’ will be made abroad. Half the time these 
‘agencies’ do not know the shire towns of the counties 
with which they assume to be so familiar, and not one 
time in a thousand do they arrive at even the semblance 
ofa tangible result. Mr. Joseph Brand writes us from 
Clarke county, Washington Territory, asking information 
concerning the ** American and Foreign Collecting Bu- 
reau, 32 Broad St., New York.” 

We can find no such office in the great double build- 
ing which occupies the designated and adjoining 
numbers of Broad Street. The janitor, who is supposed 
to be thoroughly familiar with everything in the build- 
ing,knows nething of any such business being conducted 
there. Any of those who think they have an interest 
in the mammoth fortunes which they fancy are waiting 
for owners in the Bank of England or the British Court 
of Chancery, will, we fear, wait in vain. 


** Viedical Institutes °°’ 


which pose in the daily and weckly press from one end 
of the world to the other, from year's beginning to end, 
and year after year,as ‘charitable’ affairs, are, it is 
safe to say, without exception open to the charge of 
fraud. Many years ago, the pretensions of that individ- 
ual who masqueraded as a ‘‘ Rev.’ were shown up, and 
he denounced as a fraud; but he continued his business 
none the less, and his masquerading goes on to-day as 
it went on a generation since. Why? Because men are 
always willing to take something for nothing, however 
well they know that they never will get it. 

Now, in the daily press of great cities, and in the coun- 
try press everywhere, certain of these various Medical 
Institutes parade their prurient advertisements, advising 
men to “be their own physicians,” and presenting a 
formula to enable them to follow such wretched advice. 

Bef. re one of the first drug houses in the city of New 
York, an establishment which compounds thousands of 
prescriptions every year, we have laid this formula, and 
are informed tbat its ingredients are simply inapplica- 
ble to their pretended purpose. The aforesaid * Insti- 
tute’’ professes to supply the medicine for $1.00, and 
our informant says its reasonable cost would be $1.2, 
and there was a time when it would have cost seven 
to ten times that sum. 

But, aside from this question of money, the formula 
is worthless in the direction to which this advertising 
“Institute” proffers its application, and, therefore, 
every dollar paid out on the strength of it, either to 
one’s own druggist, or to the pharmacists (?) of the so- 
called ‘*Institute’’ is simply and wholly wasted. 

Bogus agricultural papers, look out for them. Now is 
about the time for them to appear in Chicago, Cincinnati 
and elsewhere. 





Christ Before Pilate. 


A magnificent engraving for every subscriber. 
See particulars elsewhere in this December number. 
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AND IMPROVED FARM. MACHINERY. 


Improved Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 
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fly-wheelwith knife and slitters. 
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SAW MiLLS an AND ENGINES 


for all p n experience of thirty years 
permits as to sto offer os best. 


THE LANE & BODLEY CO., 


CINCINNATI. 





NUFACTURERS 0 


Good work at low pd oy Send for circular. 








hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. “Ezactly” 

what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 

your vicinity secures the Agency, Illustrated pd FREE. 
Address FOLDING ® SA 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 
EASY 


2% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 










Aine MA 
saal Guscn Chicago, Til, 





Rece'ved Highest Awards 


apolis, and New Orleans Fairs 
and Expositions. 


COMPLETE MILLS ON ROLLER PROCESS, CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 
GRITS, PEARL MEAL, STARCH. 





SEND FOR MILL BOOK 
AND HOW TO GRIND. 
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~{=+ MACHINERY, TOOLS, FARM IMPLEMENTS, wg, —3- 
ROBINSON'S ¥p UNRIVALLED PORTABLE MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED, 1851. 


28 SIZES AND STYLES OF PORTABLE FRENCH BURR MILLS 


Complete Mill and Sheller, $100. 
A boy can keep it in order and 
in operation, Adapted to any kind 
of power. 





NEW AND SECOND HAND BRADFORD AND STRAUB MILLS IN STOCK. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















KELLY'SI)UPLEXGRINDING MILL 


Tm 



















& HORSE P 
CORN SHELLERS, 
SMALLEY CUTTERS. 
WOOD SAWS, 


trial. APPLETON M’F’G. C( 


AMERICAN GRINDING MILLS 


The best line of goods made, 
fully warranted and senton — s’ 


22.So. Canal St., Chicago, in. 








WEL 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 
BEST MADE, fit2siisted Wuittiosie frost" 


EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


DRILLING 


ey FRR GRIST MILL 


With Cast-Steel Grinding paris, 


~ POW ER, do “More Ww a 
and are more durable than any 
other mill. Send for — ls 
Catalogue. Also man’frs of the 
Forse Power, with Level 





a Union 
Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, etc, 


W. i. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
tationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 

== Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
m= JAMES LEFFEL & Co ~ 
== SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor’ 


ge “< 









UAKER 
CITY 


GRINDING MILL 
Which beat the “Best Mill 
on Earth” and the “Best 
Grinding Mill Made” at 
, a re Fair, Sept. 1887. 
A. W. ST RAUB & CO. 





Send for Catalogue. 





For CORN and ai COB. | SHELLED CORN, 
and AIuxk: F& 


m BETTER than the © BEST MILL on on EARTH.” 


Made in Sizes from 2 to 12 Horse Power, and 
to Grind from 8 to 50 Bushels per oer Sais 
The that grinds on both side 
ofthe pt tl J coaly GCIVING DOUBLE the 
GRINDING SURFACE ofany other Mill made.. 
EVERY MILL FULLY WARRANTED and 
"SATISFACTION G@ —— Send for 

Circular and Price List 


SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO. 


rE 
Also Manfre, of Sprinoheld iaulen we Portable Engines, 
Springfield Vibrating Separators, Kelly Horse Powers, &c.. 








HERO GRINDING MILLS | Heehuer’s Patent Level-Tread Horst-Powers 


With Patent Speed Regulator. 





Heebaer’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
warranted, Send for Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. All 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 





Wind Engine g ery 


Strongest and 
easiest regulated t 
All Working ~ 
Parts made of ‘Malfeable Iron. } 
Catalogue Fre ! 
SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. ( 



















MACHINERY. 


™ Presses, Graters, Elevators, 


Pumps,etc. Send for catalogue. 


Knuckle Joint and Screw 





COOK FEED rm STOCK 


with: the True STEAM 
CEN RATOR, and save 


THE PERKINS’ 


a=a,V ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 












> BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., 
216 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





5 ft. PLANTATION SAW MILL, $200. Manufac- 


tured by Salem Iron Works, Salem, N 





BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


me and money by using Holt’s eelebra‘ 


FORGE and Kil of TOOLS ¥" $20 


Size, $25. Singie For, $10, 
Tiackemiths’ Tools, Hand Drills, ave. 


HOLT MFG. CO., a rye ~ Cleveland, 0, 











“Any man with brains 
knows that this is the 
best fence manufac- 
tured.” 
S. W. ALLERTON, 
— Chicago. 
Sold by 3,000 agents in 
the U. 8. and Canada. 
Samples free by mail. 
he Buck THORN FENCECO 
Trenton, N. J. 
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—\; MACHINERY, TOOLS, FARM UAPLEMEN NTS, BO, 5— 
PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD THE ASi TATO 


Pw Crusher and PLANTER, 
“a Leveler. 














SNe 










> * 
Rane MAR’ 





AGENTS WANTED. 







Best Selling Tool on Earth. 





ASPINWALL MFG. 0. THEE 
(A AE LT CEE 
THE sneer FAVORITE 


Subjects the soil to the sethea of a ‘Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the a. Cutting, Lifting, Turning Process of 
Deutle Gangs of Cast Steel Coulters. Cutting poweris immense. Absenco of Spikes or Spring Toeth avcids pulling up rubbish. 


Ozly Harrow that cuts over tho entire surface of the ground. 
Sizes, $to 15 ft. wide. With and without sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 


DO NOF BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or 
ON some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. SATISFY YOURSELF 


BY ORDERING AN ‘t ACME” ON TRIAL. We willsenda double gang Acmo 


TRIAL to any responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he m it Loong send it 
® back, we paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his saat ga : 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of —— amg Principal Ottce, erritories. UNRIVALED IN FIELD WORE THE WORLD OVER. 
9 MILLINGTON, MORRIS CO., NEW JERSEY. UNEXCELLED IN MATERIAL, MANUFACTURE & FINISE.. 
Send for Gronlere. Mention this 


NB— “TILLAGE IS Mz ‘UR ” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. BICKFORD & HUF FFMAN, | Macedon, N. Y. 


-SOIENTIFIG GRINDING MILL SRBS.STRLPLOWS 
\ THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


STEEL 
| 4 In Numerous Sizes, adapted for all kinds of Power. y W000 BEAMS, 
v. —For GRINDING— : 

oy Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats, and all Small Grain. 


S a Ss Manufactured by 
UCHER R& & GIBBS | PLOW CO., CANTON, 0. 
ae a each set of Grinding Plates to grind 
WE GUARANTEE : 5,000 to 8,000 Bushels of Grain. 
WE GUARANTEE futisi power ten can be done on 


The ~ OHIO.” 
~ any other mill. 


ie ANTEE the strongest and best mill made, 
WE GUAR and the cheapest, when you con- 
sider quality of work, —————— of plates, and other parts. 


Send for Illustrated Catal 
send fy neue cicalosce THE FOOS MFG. CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
SOVAP BAY ENSILAGE®:FODDER CUTTING 








“HLUVT MO LS3LV2N9 3HL 











Re wr 


































FAMOUS 
ENSILAGE 


FEED CUTTERS. 


They are more substantial, goter fe operate, have 
greater capacity, are less liable to accidents than 
any other Cutters. We build ooo sizes, six for power, 
turnished with or without carriers. 

Send for Catalogue and Treatise on Ensilage. 


SILVER & DEMING MF’C CO., 


HENION & HUBBELL SALEM, OHIO. 
55 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, } Western Agents. 


HE 50,000 u, WOOD'S 
THE ROSS CORN SHELLER, "™™°"* 


Will shell a 
Bushel of Corn 
in 4 MINUTES. 



















Our 188 book pps.), containing 


. ar cone views from practi- 
6 SMALLEY G00Ds cal men, free to any address 
MENTIONING THIS PAPER. 
are sewngiy dl ahead of 5 

p 1ing in the market, Horse Powers, 

Drag and Circular Saw Machines, Farm 
Engines. SMALLEY MFG. CO. , Manitowoe, Wis. 


THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING" 


Genuine French 


anyt 


























SAMPLE 

SHELLER 

Smail Size, 
$3.00. 


ENSILAGE “S 


— AND— 


Fodder Cutters, 


BUHR STONES Large Size 

Agents Wa = $3 
PowerCornSheller ae Ask | WARRANTED 
Prices Below the Lowest on Ensilage pr ae W hoss «. CO. Your Merchant hs iS YEARS. 
A.W.STEVENS & SON SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. Send int Ccular Awe Best Sheller 





and Price List No 2 in the World. 


AUBURN, N. ¥. a 
CARRY IRON & ROOFING co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Mention this paper, 


VICTORY CORN MILL. 















































oo2 
RICHMOND City& a —_ 
== ” pa, 
IL ues The Improved 

| 3.2 —e————— 

RICHMOND, IND. iy | keg er ee eee 

“Manufacturersof A... 3 | os #94 “a CORN SHELLER. . 

Pi eicenad Q Use ill_ she e largest an 

FLOURING MILL He 258 i smallest corn perfectly 3 ; 

MACHINERY > “coo shells 12 to 14 bushels per 

and the best FRENCH BUHR ~ a e a ae, SS is — best hand 

ore) eller made and sells 

CornsFeed Mills S “Fe 5 the fastest. Warranted for 

mi Sas 5years. Price, 5 Ds or hand- 

Fe eSaae somely nickle-plated, $6. 
bases 

YOUR OWN bo ge Big Discountsto Agents. 

Ovmtersheils 235 FE If no agent in your vicinity, 

raham Flour 3 a2 .@& I will send Sheller, express 

Neal Wilnows “SER aid, on receipt of price. 

AND WILL Patent). 8 323 Bend for c1RcU 
: g OO per cent. more made CPi he | Curtis Goddard, Aitiance, 0. 0. 
in keepin, Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and Aa HS aaah 
FARM FEED ai LLS. Circulars and testimonials 3 UY the ENGINES, SAW MILLS and WOOD FL "ANERS 
ars,address THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, O. manufactured by’ Salem [ron Works, Salem, N.C. 


2 
° 


gent on application. W ILSON BROS. Easton, Pa For Circu 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE =*1888 


ae mealies af ee The following is a partial list of the important features which 


first year of SCRIBNER’S . ° : 
Macazine will be signalizea | 44¥€ been already prepared to appear during the coming year : 


by the publication of this ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute to every 
number during the year. 

CHRISTMAS He will write upon many topics, old and new, in a familiar and personal 
way which will form new bonds of friendship between the author and his 

thousands of readers. In his first paper, entitled ‘‘A CHAPTER ON 
= NUMBER. DREAMS,” he tells, incidentally, some interesting facts concerning the origin 
of his story ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” This will appear in the January number. 


POEMS by. . . ~~ © Robert Louis STEVENSON, RAILWAY ACCIDENT by Prof. W. S. CHAPLAIN, will 
Austin Dosson, y be the first of an especially important 

















CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORE 
+F. WARNE & C® LONDON* 
iin 

















Epitu M. Tuomas. . . . oh e sas 5 ce 
STORIES by . . . . Bret Harte, and interesting series of papers on railways, their administrations and con 
H. C. Bunner, struction, including great engineering feats, famous tunnels and passes, and, 
SaraH ORNE JewerTT, indeed, those branches of the subject which in this day engage the attention of 
T. R. Subtivan, the whole country. The illustrations which will accompany this series will be 


b ° e ° - the late E. P. W iz, ~ - i 4 
anew Oy EH & E.W. pci very elaborate, original, and beautiful. The authors and the titles of the 


With other contributions. | future articles will be announced later. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by ° . Wit H. Low, ‘ . 

Wiiiam Hote, E. H. Biasurierb, THE FICTION of the year will be notably strong, not only in the work 

eaaae PyLe, = a GIFForD, of well-known writers but in that of new authors, A 

. . LEXANDER, ° De HURCH, © 4 ee a 

i lbeeramaess Suirn, C. Jay Taviz, serial novel, entitled ‘¢First Harvests,” by F. J. STIMSON, will be begun 

W. L. Taytor, and many others. in January. Novelettes by HENRY JAMES and H. C. BUNNER, the 

EVERYTHING COMPLETE. latter illustrated, will appear early in the year, There will also be many short 

stories of notable strength and freshness, several of them illustrated. 


MENDELSSOHN LETTER Some hitherto unpublished letters of the great musician’s, of special interest, written to 
« Moscheles, his friend and master, will furnish the substance of two or three articles, 
They will be illustrated with many portraits, drawings by Mendelssohn himself, and other original and unique material. 


FLECTRICITY in its various applications <s a motive power, EXPLOSIVES, ctc., will be the subjects of a group of 


illustrated articles of great practical and popular interest, by leading authorities upon these topics. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES of special importance will be those on the Campaign of Waterloo, by JOHN C. ROPES; 

on ‘‘ The Man at Arms,” by E, H. BLASHFIELD; two papers by EDWARD L. 
WILSON, illustrating results of recent Egyptian research ; a further article by WILLIAM F. APTHORP, on a subject connected 
with his recent contribution on Wagner; Dr. SARGENT’S papers on physical development will be continued, also Prof. 


SHALER’S articles on the surface of the earth, both being admirably illustrated. 


SHORT ESSAYS will be, as during the past year, an especially noticeable and individual feature. They will include papers 

by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta;” some further articles by W. C. 
BROWNELL; articles by Prof. WILLIAM JAMES, AUSTIN DOBSON, Gen. A. W. GREELY, Prof. JAMES 
RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, EDWARD KING, C. A. YOUNG, and many others, 


POEMS in early numbers by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ANDREW 

LANG, CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM, and others, give a good $3.00 a Year. 

augury for the next year’s verse; and in several cases well-known artists—notably “ 95 

ELIHU VEDDER, WILLIAM HOLE, and WILL H. LOW have accom- ‘ c. a Number. 

panied poems by striking and imaginative drawings. SPECIAL NOTIC Po washes aber eaiors 

ILLUSTRATION The Magazine will show increased excellence in its illus- | © * to possess the Maga- 
* trations. They will be more abundant and elaborate | 77° from the first number (January, 1887), the 

following inducements are offered: 
A year’s subscription and the numbers 














r 


than ever. It is the intention of the publishers to represent the dest work of the leading 


artists, and to promote and foster the most skilful methods of wood-engraving. The for 1887, a : ; . $4.50 
4 ‘ by : . _ : 1 oo A year’s subscription and the numbers 
Magazine, on its artistic side, will exhibit what is finest, most sincere, and original. or 1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, 
gilt top, ° ° . . + 6.00 





SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNING WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER. A year’s subscription, consisting of twelve 


monthly numbers, gives more than 1,500 pages of 


iN SONS P bl ' h N Y k the best, most interesting, and valuable literature. 
E CRIBNE More than 700 zllustrations from designs by famous 
CHARL § § 5 ll I$ eT, eW or . artists, reproduced by the best methods. ne 




















; H Y | improved, even to the banishment of fever and acue, | Mhrough the Yellowstone Park on 
Valuable Books typhoid and malarious fever. Illustrated. Cloth, | Horseback. Fourth Ldition. 

a VY avy i) H 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. ) By Gen. Geo. W. Wineats, the noted rifleman and 
one of the founders of Creedmoor. Most profusely 


illustrated by ForBes, Cary and Benner. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 





Household Conveniences. 
With over 200 engravings. A most useful volume, 
filled with valuable hints and suggestions for doing 
all kinds of work in the household. Price, post-paid, | allen’s American Cattle. 
Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for $1.50. | By Lewis F. Atten. Their history, breeding, and 
Trout, ete. The American Merino for Wool and management. This book will be considered indis- 
By J. Harrinaton Keene. Fully illustrated, and Mutton. pensable by every breeder of live-stock. New and 
with plates of the actual material for making flies of By STEPHEN Powers. A practical and most valu- revised edition, Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
every variety. Cloth, beveled boards, 12mo. Price, | able work on the selection, care, breeding and dis- post-paid, $2.50. 
post-paid, $1.50. eases of the Merino Sheep, in all sections of the 
The Bridle Bits. United States. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Every Man His Own Weterinarian., 
By Geo. 8. Heatiey. A practical manual of the 
diseases of domestic animals, with their remedies. 
Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 
By F. D. Copurn. New, revised and enlarged edi- 


By Co. J.C, Barrerssy. A valuable little work on | The Law of Field Sports. tion. The breeding, rearing, and management ol 
horsemanship, and the horse’s mouth, by an accom- | By Geo. Putnam Situ. Rules of Law Affecting swine, and the prevention and treatment of their 
American Sportsmen. With the Amendments of | diseases. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.%5. 
! 


plished horseman and experienced cavalry officer. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.00. 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and 
Draining for Health. 
By Geo. E. WarinG, Jr. This book is a very com- 
plete and practical treatise, the directions in which 


Game Laws for 1887. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 


raid, $1.00. 
} me $ ‘Cc i j By Tuos, J. Hanp, Secretary of the American Jersey 
e eran Great a tain, America | Cattle Club. A treatise on the bovine species in gen- 
and Other Countries. j eral. An entirely new translation of the last edition 
| 
| 
| 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch’Cows. 


> ) sree Titi v 9 rice . : * . 
st os — Elition, Cloth, 12mo. Price, of this popular and instructive book, with over 100 
POst-puld, Y2.WU. illustrations, especially engraved for this work, 


are plain, and easily followed. The subject ofthor- | How to Handleand Educate Vicious Cloth, 12mo, Price, post-paid, $1.00. 
ough farm drainage is discussed in all its bearings, Morses. 
and also that more extensive land-drainage by which By Oscar R. Gieason. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 0. JUDD CO. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 





the sanitary condition of any district may be greatly paid, 50 cents. 751 Broadway, New York. 
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== Thanksgiving Cheer, = = 
= A Merry Christmas, = = 
= Happy New Year = 


* For all our Readers. 


DAO AP AMATAPAP AS ATA SA AOpoponegoae 


AAGAARRARAARRARRARAAUBRAN 


Our Miscellaneous Books. 


os 








The books which we have made special arrangements 
for supplying to our subscribers and friends are offered 
far below the market rates. See the quotations in the 
Premium List, and likewise see the additional list pre- 
sented below. Here is an opportunity to secure both the 
standard works and the current literature and fiction of 
the day. Generally when books are offered around 
through the country at cut rates a large number of them 
are imperfectly bound or imperfect in other respects. 
We guarantee all our books to be just as represented. If 
any person has mislaid or lost copy of their Premium 
List, send for another one, so you can see these books. 
We have arranged to supply fifty thousand of these books 
to our subscribers. We repeat, it is an opportunity rarely 
ever enjoyed. 

NEW BOOKS ADDED TO OUR PREMIUM LIST. 

Littles Lord Fauntleroy, by Frances H. Bur- 
NETT. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Regular 
price $2.00; our price $1.50. 

Boots and Saddles.—A thrilling story of the 
Army Life of Gen. G. A. Custer, by his wife. Regular 
price $1.50; our price $1.20. 

Zig Zag Journeys in India. 

= - in the Sunny South. 
in Europe. 
in Classic Lands. 
bs on the Rhine. 
- in the Occident, or the Great 
West of America, 
¢ “ in the Orient, or the East. 
* se in the Acadia. 
- = in the Levant. 

Regular price of the Zig Zag Series $1.75 each; our 
price $1.25. 

The Boys of°61, or Four Years? Fight- 
ing, by ‘* CARLETON,” the renowned war correspondent. 
Lithographic covers. Regular price $1.75; our price 


6 a 


Jo°s Boys, )y Louisa M. Atcotr. Regular price 
$1.50; our price $1.25. 

Little Mien, by Miss Avcorr. Regular price $1.50; 
our price $1.25. 

Little Women, by Miss Atcorr. Regular price 
$1.50; our price $1.25. 

Old Fashioned Girl, by Miss Atcorr. 
price $1.50; our price $1.25. 

Natural History Album,—500 illustrations in 
oii colors. Bound in cloth. Regular price $1.00; our 
price 70 cents. 

Chatterbox for 188 7.—Lithograph Cover. Reg- 
ular price $1.25; our price 9v cents, 

Self Help, by SAMUEL SMILEs, 
our price 80 cis. 

Thrift, by Samve. SMIuus. 
price 80 cts. 

Character, by Samus. Smines. Published at $1.50; 
our price 80 cts. 

Duty, by Samvue. Smies. 
price 80 cts. 

Life of U. 8S. Grant, by W.0.Stopparp. Hand- 
somely bound incloth and gold, Illustrated, Regular 
price $1.25 ; our price $1.00. 

Life of George Washington, by W. 0. Stop- 
DARD. Handsomely bound in clothand gold, Ilustrated. 
Yerular price $1.25; our price $1.00 

Lives of John Adams and Thomas Jeff= 
erson, by W. O. Stopparp. Handsomely bound in 
cloth and gold. Illustrated. Regular price $1.25; our 
price $1.00. 

Lives of Andrew Jackson and Van 
Buren, by W. O. Stopparp. Handsomely bound in 
cloth and gold. Illustrated. Regular price $1.25; our 
price $1.00. 

Lives of Madison, Monroe, and John 
Quincy Adams, by W.0O.Stopparp. Handsomely 
hound in cloth and gold, Illustrated. Regular price 
$1.25; our price $1.00. 


<> a> 
co 


Christ Before Pilate. 
—>_— 
A magnificent engraving for every subscriber. 
See particulars elsewhere in this December number. 


Regular 


Published at $1.50; 


Published at $1.50; our 


Published at $1.50; our 
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Supplemental Premiums.—Valuable Holi- 
day Gifts. 


Herewith are several articles, which will make 
valuable presents to give to our friends and sub- 
scribers. The rates quoted are far below the 
regular prices, and any person desiring to secure 
subscribers for any one of these articles mentioned 
will please communicate with us at once, and we 
will give the number of subscriptions needed. 

A.—The Improved Harp Zither, New Model. 
Price, post-paid, $1.15. 

B.—Gentlemen’s Pocket Book, French Morocco. 
Post-paid, $1.00. 

a aoe: Pocket Book, real seal. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 

D.—Leather Shaw] Strap, solid Russet Leather. 
Post-paid, $1.00. 

F#.—Alarm Clock, Accurate Time-Piece. Post- 
paid, $1.70. 

F.—Auvil Vise, two iuch, jaw opens two and one 
quarter inches. Post-paid, $1.20. 

G.—Juvenile Rocky Mountain Mineral Cabinet. 
Post-paid, 85 cents. 

H.—Reversible Checker and Backgammon Ta- 
ble. Price, 90 cents. Receiver to pay ex- 
press charges. 

J.—Fire Engine ‘‘Neptune.’? Price, 80 cents. 
Receiver to pay express charges. 

J.—Improved Studeut’s Desk. Price, $1.75. Re- 
ceiver to pay express charges. 

K.—Gaskell’s Companion. Post-paid, 80 cents. 

L.—White Feathered Fan. Post-paid, $1.00. 

M.—Box of Wood Chessmen, with Chess Board. 
Price, $1.00. 

N.—Faga Baga, or Parlor Quoits. Price, 90 
cents. eceiver to pay express charges. 

—— and Parlor Ring Toss. Post-paid, 


$1.00. 
P.—Table Croquet, 8 Balls and Mallets. Price, 
post-paid, $1.20. 


oO Oo 


Homes of Our Farmer Presidents. 
General Grant. 
——@—-. 

The _ illustration accompanying this number, 
showing the home life and surroundings of General 
Grant, comprises the fifth in the series of the 
‘¢ Homes of our Farmer Presidents.”” The engrav- 
ing surpasses any of its predecessors. The accom- 
pauying article is written by Mr. Chester P. Dewey, 
for so long editor of the Commercial Advertiser of 
this city, and now for many years Vice President 
of the Judd Company. Mr. Dewey’s reputation as 
a litterateur and scholar is borne out in this sketch 
of General Grant, which he has written at Mr. 
Judd’s special request, inasmuch as his acquaint- 


| ance and experience have specially fitted him for 


the work. 

Remember, any one of the engravings of the 
Homes of our Farmer Presidents is sent on heavy 
tinted paper, in a tube specially prepared for the 
purpose, to those who forward us ten cents for 
mailing. 





Business Department. 
—<— > 

Knabe’s Pianos.—William Knabe & Com- 
pany, who began business fifty years ago in Baltimore, 
Maryland, as Piano Manufacturers, have, with unusual 
enterprise and energy, established their business in 
every direction during that time, and_now have houses 
both in New York and Baltimore. Their pianos rauk 
very high, and are not only sought for for the parlor, but 
for the school-room as well. 


The Whitman Hay Press.—The Whit- 
man Hay Press exhibited at the St. Louis Fair was the 
centre of attraction to all those interested in power 
presses. Awards of merit and testimonials have follow- 
ed the workings of this press throughout the States and 
they secm to be especially deserved. Our readers should 
write to the Whitman Agricultural Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
for circulars containing valuable information. 


A Reliable Guarantee. — Duane H. 
Nash, Millington, N. J., furnishes a guarantee with 
his Acme Harrow when sent out. We are asked if this 
guarantee can be relied upon, We reply, Yes, the manu- 
facturer is entirely reliable. 


Samantha at Saratoga.—tThis book 
is having 2 wonderful sale, and the publishers, Hubbard 
Bros., of Philadelphia, inform us that some of their 
agents are making nearly a hundred dollars a week com- 
mission. 


A Pushing Publishing House.— 
We appreciate grit and energy. Frank A. Stokes & 
Brother, who succeed to White, Stokes & Allen, are 
young men of more than ordinary nerve, energy, and 

ush. It affords us pleasure to notice the success of our 
ellow publishers, especially when it is so well merited 
as in this case. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers. 


tT 
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The Only machine that received an award on both Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, for illustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 








JACKSON BROTHERS, 


New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
MaIn Office, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. ¥. 






ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 

Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
— ° on on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
quoted. 
Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior Round 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 
duced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Drain- 
Tile Machines for sale. 












HE DICK_ SEAMLESS 
OOr WARMER! 

or Fireside Comfort Shoes, 
worn everyhere; woven by hand; 
lined with wool; warm, oan, dur-¢ 
able. Fine Christmas Gift. your, 
dealers have none ‘ 
order of us ; Ladies’ 
size $1 35; Mens’ $1.60 44 
We pay the postage 
on them;write plain- 
ly; give size of sho 
W.H DICK, Manf 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 













Per Pair. delivered free in U.S. Send 6c. for samples, 
tape measure &c. Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone N.Y. 





§ 
University of the State of New York. 


ican: 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY: 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean oi the Faculty. 


N , 
thousands in use,COW TIE 
(| Pushes them back when standing, 


y) draws them forward when lying 
Ey down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
7 











cular » if you mention this pa- 
per. B,O. NEWTON, Batavia, Il. 








Entirely novel, very elegant, easily the 
best, and CATTLE TIE cheap. 
Send for circuiar. 

The Acme Company, Hartford, Conn. 

BONE MEAL (rusted sate shells: send tor Price 
list YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 








Barzesivs in Printing Presses, Type, &c. Send stamp for 
catalogue. 234 Elegant Scrap-book Cards and Pic- 
tures for 50c. Sample sets, 6c.: No trash. 

GITHENS & BRO., Box 162, Phila., Pa. 








4 4j HIDDEN NAME CARDS, wre ¥twes resin. cues 
crets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued. All for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Works, Station 15,0. 

6 FUNNY SELECTIONS, SCRAP PICTURES, 

- etc., and nice Sample Caras for 2 cents. 

e HILL PUB. CO., Cadiz, Ohie. 
LATEST AND BEST SONGS FOR 
Dutch, Irish, Negro, Comic, Sentimental. Send C 

aa (0 FEIST’S PRINTING HOUSE, White Haven,Pa. gases 





-CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 
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SOME OF OUR LATEST AND STANDARD WORKS. 
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FARM, GARDEN AND FRUITS. 


| Thomas’ Farm Implements and Ma- 


Gardening for Profit. 
By Petzr HENDERSON. A new, entirely re= 
written, and greatly enlarged edition 
of this well-known standard work. 
The best book on market and family gardening. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, Price, post-paid, $2.00. 

The Propagation of Plants. 
By AnpreEw 8. Futter. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. An eminently practical and useful work. 
Describing the processes of Hybridizing and Cross- 
ing Species and Varieties, and also the many differ- 
ent modes by which cultivated plants may be propa- 
gated and multiplied. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.50. 4 

Practical Floriculture. 
By Peter Henverson. A guide to the successful cul- 
tivation of florists’ plants. New and enlarged edition. 
All the teachings are of the most practical kind, from 
the building of the cheapest to those ofa more costly 
character for the forcing of flowers in winter. Illus- 
trated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


The Illustrated Strawberry Culturist. 
By AnpreEw 8. Futter. This is a wholly re-written 
and fully illusirated edition of Mr. Fuller’s book on 
the Strawberry, which was the first ever published 
on that subject in this country. Flexible cloth, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 

The Window Flower Garden. 

By Junius J. Hernricu. New and enlarged edition, 
with over 70 illustrations. This useful little volume 
presents the personal experience of the author in 
window gardening, and he is a practical florist. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 


Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden. 

\- ith a chapter on beneficial insects. By Mrs. Mary 
Treat. Every owner of a farm or even of a garden 
plot will be glad to learn what this book tells, ina 
pleasing way, about insects both injurious and bene- 
ficial. New, enlarged, and fully illustrated edition. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


The Small Fruit Culturist. 


By A. S. Futter. New, Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

Broom-Corn and Brooms. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 

Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
By Pror. L. H. Barry, JR., of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Michigan, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
75 cents. 

Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Cul- 

ture. 

By Prof. L. H. Bartey, Jr. A most useful and thor- 
oughly practical book, written by one who under- 
stands the subject of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 

Fulton’s Peach Culture. 
By Hon. J. ALEXANDER Futon. This is the only 
practical guide to peach culture on the Delaware Pe- 
ninsula, and is the best work upon the subject of 


peach growing for those who would be successful in 


that culture in any part of the country. It has been 
thoroughly revised, and a large portion of it rewrit- 
ten, by the author, bringing it down to date. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 





Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 
By James Wess. A valuable hand-book by a success- 
ful cultivator of cranberries, who thoroughly under- 
stands the subject upon which he writes, Illustrated. 
Paper covers, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 40 cents. 


HMenderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
By Peter HENDERSON. New, re-written and 
greatly enlarged edition. ‘This work will 
meet the wants of all classegy in country, city, and 
village, who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of products. It is adapted 
to the wants of the amateur in in-door and out-door 
gardening. The work includes fruit, vegetable, and 
flower-gardening, greenhouses and graperies, win- 
dow-gardening, and Wardian cases. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 

Gardening for Young and Old. 

By JesepH Harris. A work intended to interest 
farmers’ boys in farm-gardening, which means a bet- 
ter and more profitable form of agriculture. The 
teachings are given in the familiar manner so well 
known in the author's ‘* Walks and Talks on the 
Farm.” Illustrated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.25. 

Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 

By AnpreEw S. Futter, author of ‘Grape Culture,” 
‘*Small Fruit Culturist,” etc. A treatise on the prop- 
agation, planting, and cultivation, with a descrip- 
tion and the botanical and popular names of all the 
indigenous trees of the United States, both evergreen 
and deciduous, with notes dn a large number of the 
most valuable exotic species. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. 

By Exias A. Lone, Landscape Architect. <A treatise 
on beautifying homes, rural districts and cemteries. 
A practical work, with instructions so plain that 
they may be readily followed. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $2.00. 

The Cultivation of the Peach and the 
Pear on the Delaware and Ches- 
apeake Peninsula. 

By Joun J. BLack, M.D. With a chapter on Quince 
Culture, and the Culture of some of the Nut-bearing 
Trees, with plates. Cloth, large 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden. 

By P. Barry. <A standard work on fruits and fruit 
trees ; the author having had over thirty years’ practi- 
cal experience at the head of one of the largest nurse- 
ries in this country. New edition, revised up to date, 
Invaluable to all fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 

Silk Culture. 

By Mrs. C. E. Bamrorp. A hand-book for silk grow- 
ers. A valuable manual, Paper, post-paid, 30 cents. 

Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed 
Growing. 

By Francis Britt. <A book useful for every farmer, 
gardener, and tiller of the soil. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $1.00. 

Jones’ Peanut Plant: Its Cultivation 
and Uses. 

By B. W. Jones, Surry county, Virginia. A practical 
book, instructing the beginner how to raise good 
crops of peanuts. Paper covers. Price, post-paid, 
50 cents, 


Fuller’s Grape Culture. 


By A. S. Futter. This is one of the very best of 
works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full 
directions for all departments of propagation, culture, 
cte., with 105 excellent engravings, illustrating plant- 
ing, training, grafting, ctc. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. 


Your Pliants. 


By James SHEtHaN. Plain and practical directions 
for the treatment of tender and hardy plants in the 
house and in the garden. Paper covers. Price, 
post-paid, 40 cents. 


Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture. 


By James Fitz, author of “Southern Apple and 
Peach Culture.” Giving full instructions from start- 
ing the plants to harvesting the crops, with a chapter 
on the Chinese Yam, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
60 cents. 


0. JUDD CO., 





Farm Conveniences. 


A manual of what todo, and howto doit. Describ- 
ing all manner of home-made aids to farm work. 
Made up of the best ideas from the experience of 
many practical men. With over 200 engravings. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Johnson’s How to Plant. 


By Mark W. Jonnson, A most useful little hand- 
book. Illustrated. Paper, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
50 cents. 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 


By P. T. Quinn. The author gives, in a plain, prac- 
tical style, instructions on three distinct, although 
closely connected branches of gardening—the kitchen 
garden, market garden, and field culture, from suc- 
cessful practical experience for a term of years. Illus- 
trated, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 





chinery. 

By Jonn J. THomas. The principles of their construc- 
tion and use; with simple and practical explanations 
of the laws of motion as applied on the farm. There is 
not an agricultural writer that could be named more 
respected than John J. Thomas, or one whose judg- 
ment and freedom from personal bias in discussing 
new implements could be more implicitly relied upon. 
With 287 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.50. 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-doors and 


Out-doors. 
By E. H. Leranp. This is a most charming book, 
written in a most captivating style, by a writer thor- 
oughly familiar with tbe subjects treated. Every page 
abounds in valuable hirts and suggestions, commu~ 
nicated in an entertaining, narrative form, Illustrat- 
ed, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. 


By Ricwarp L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly enlarged 
by Lewis F. ALLEN. The very best work on the sub- 
ject; comprising all that can be condensed into an 
available volume. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$2.50. 


Curtis’s Wheat Culture, 


By D. S. Curtis. Hew to double the yield and in- 
crease the profits. Illustrated. Paper covers. Price, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 


Flax Culture. 


A very valuable work, containing full directions. 
Paper covers, 8vo. Price, post-paid, 30 cents. 


Marris’ Talks on Manures. 


By Josep Harris, M. S., author of ‘* Walks and 
Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris on the Pig,” etc. Re- 
vised and enlarged by the author. A series of famil- 
iar and practical talks between the author and the 
deacon, the doctor, and other neighbors, on the 
whole subject of manures and fertilizers. Including 
a chapter specially written lor it by Sir John Bennet 
Lawes, of Rothamsted, England. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
post-paid, $1.75. 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden. 


By Rey. E. P. Roz. The author takes us to his gar- 
den on the rocky hillsides in the vicinity of West 
Point, and shows us how, out of it, after four years’ 
experience, he evoked a profit of a thousand dol- 
jars, and this while carrying on pastoral and literary 
labors. It is very rare that so much literary taste and 
skill are mated to so much agricultural experience 
and good sense, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, 


Garden, and Orchard. 
By Henry Stewart. New and enlarged edition. 
This work is offered to those American farmers, and 
other cultivators of the soil, who, from painful expe- 
rience, can readily appreciate the losses which result 
from the scarcity of water at critical periods. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


The Model Cook; or, Things Good to 


Kat, and How to Prepare Them. 
A manual of modern experience. Price, post-paid, 
$1.00. 

TR 





Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW TORE. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—\EW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of all the Standard 
and New Sporting Books, in the various departments of 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and Athletics. 40 large pages, 
70 illustrations. Sent on receipt of 5cents for mailing. 

FREE TO ALL, 

Send your address immediately, on postal card, for 
our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue of 300 
Rural Books. 


DAVID W. JUDD. Pres'’t. 
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The best Farm, Garden, 


Poult 
and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


L WIRE FENCE AND GATES. 















ool Lot, Park 
Cheap- 


si a, 
ant fiidaa 7, 


Yard, Lawn, Sch 
erfect Automatic Gate. 


est and Neatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 


Furniture, and other wire work. 


Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 


Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 





Smetana 
S 4 | R E We have now 
* some sixty 
young PIGS ready for immediate 
shipment, two to four months old 
which we offer at much lower prices 


Also, a few sows in farrow, and boars fit 
These pigs are fully pedigreed, and entitled to 
registry. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Write 


than ever before. 
for service. 


at once for prices. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ER BEST AND CHEAPEST 
e inthe world. Three styles 
of Incubators. Circulars. A. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Bones. and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
S.—‘‘ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 








4 Breeds; Sheep, 4 varieties; Jersey and Ayr- 


shire Calves; prize Poultry, Collies 


PIGS, Fox hounds, eagles, etc. 
1835. 


F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 


stablished 





P. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 
UT THIS OUT and return to me_ with 10 cents silver 
and you will get by maila package of 


goods that will bring youin more money in one month 
than anything else in America. Absolute certainty. 





pr CHESTER WHITE PIGS, ALL AGES; SCOTCH 
Collie, Beagle and Fox Hound Dogs, all ages; Ee 
the 


outh Rocks, Bronze ow} and Pekin Ducks—all 
best bloods. E. P. CLOUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Needs no capital. @. M. HANSON, Chicago, Ill. 





OR SALE,.—White and Laced Wyandottes, W. and L. 
P. Rocks, W. and B. Minorcas, L. Brahmas, Langshans 
and Houdans. a LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 








SPECIAL TO FARMERS! 


For the purpose of introducing more thoroughly 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


in the homes of American farmers, we have made SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with 0. JUDD CO., which en- 


ables us to offer you a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (ites $1.50) and T 
BOTH FOR 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE (price $3.00), 
AZINE is a high-class monthly, mageri eo 
DISTINCTIVELY REPRESE 

should be in every farmer’s household, where 


128 page 


ne of 
TATIVE OF AMERICA 
opular, interesting and instructive reading is desi 


$3.00, postage freee THE AMERICAN 
8, and illustrated i the foremost artists of the country. 
I JAN THOUGH ROGRESS, and 


sired. 
Ny CENTS for specimen number with [llustrated Premium List, which will tell you how to get a sub- 
acription free, if you do not wish to accept the above special offer. Addres) 


The American M 


agazine Company, 


tee eae VV clans) Nate”) os) Gd eseekee 








10 STANDARD 


WORKS FREE. 


To any one who is NOT ALREADY a subscriber to Cassell’s Family Magazine, or The 
Quiver, sending us before Jan. 1, 1888, $1.50 for a yearly subscription to either, we will send, 
post-paid, to their address, the following 10 books, as a premium to new subscribers : 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D. 
A series of volumes, each containing about 200 pages, clear, readable print, on good paper. 


Lorp Byron. 
Horace WALPOLE, 
Sir WALTER Scort. 
MARTIN LUTHER, 
Marco Potro. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
The Castle of Otranto. 

The Lady of the Lake. 
Table-Talk. 

Voyages and Travels. 


CASSELL’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Price, 15 Cents Monthly. $1.50 Per Year. 


HE cheapest as well as the best family Magazine pub- 
lished. Notopic of interest in the home circle is ever 
lost sight of. ~/. member of the household is provided 
for in its pages. The sister who loves stories, the brother 
who likes tales of adventure, the mother who wants to 
know the latest fashions from Paris, the father with a scien- 
tific turn of mind. Pure and well-selected Fiction is always 
lentifully provided, and the illustrations are profuse and 
nvariably of the best order. 


Wm. SHAKESPEARE. 
MAcAULAY. 


As You Like It. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Trips to the Moon. Lucian. 

History of New York. Vol.I, Wasurneron Irvine. 
History of New York. Vol. II. Wasutneron Irvine. 


THE QUIVER. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
FOR SUNDAY AND GENERAL READING. 
Price, 15 Cents Monthly. $1.50 Per Year. 


HE QUIVER is an unsectarian illustrated Magazine 

of fact and fiction, and while it is designed more espe- 

cially for Sunday reading it is particularly adapted to the 
literary wants of religious households. 

The publishers of THE QuIvER intend that it shall main- 
tain its high standard and hold its place as ** The best ot 
all the Magazines devoted to Sunday reading.”’ 
Subjects especially designed for Sunday reading will, as 
usual, find the first place in its pages: but fiction, both 
serials and short stories, will be found there also—nor will 
age and music be forgotten, while the illustrations will 

e profuse and of an excellent quality. 





PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE COPY OF EITHER SENT UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—Also Publishers of MAGAZINE OF ART, and WomMan’s WORLD. 


K, WIRE FENOING, BYTO,.—=)- 











The Driven Well Patent Declared In- 
valid. 
Good News to Farmers. 


~~ 

WasHIneTon, Nov. 14.—What is known as the driven 
well patent, which has heen several times before the 
United States Supreme Court, and which has always 
heretofore been sustained, was to-day declared invalid in 
an opinion by Justice Blatchford, based upon the record 
in case No, 16, Andrews Green and others against 
George Hovey, brought here by an appeal from the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
Iowa. This court holds that the fact, now made to ap- 
pear for the first time in the driven well litigation, that 
the invention was used in public at Cortland, New York, 
by others than Green, more than two years before appli- 
cation for patent was made, is a fact which is fatal to the 
patent’s validity. The decree of the Circuit Court in favor 
of the alleged infringer Hovey is affirmed. 


: ~ _f N 
SUSIE ATER 
See page 456 American Agriculturist. 


CATALOGUE OF 


Vegetable 3E EDS 


& Flower 
FREE. 
This catalogue contains directions for the cultivation of 
Vegetables and Flowers, and also an article on the use of 


NITRATE OF SODA 
as a fertilizer for garden crops. 
Sent free on application. Address, 











JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Moreton Farm 


BLATCHFORD’S 


i= dob 2.0 CEE ¥ 0) os Ge a eles e) 
oo. s OL) GP Op a ow Oe = ee Oe 


Concentrated, Oily, Supplemental Nutriment. 
THE BEST CAKE FOR STOCK. 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL. 
The most perfect milk substitute manufactured. 
Send for “Pamphlet on Feeding” issued and 
mailed free, by E.W. BLATCHFORD & CO., CHICAGO. 


ROWN LEGHORNS, TRIO $5. _1 MALE 6 FEMALES, 
$10. Few chicks of P. Rocks, W. Leghorns and Wyan- 
dottes. B. Turkeys, P. Ducks, Pit Games, etc. Eggs of 14 
varieties in epeing of 88. Write for Circular. 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


HORTHAND “sheen peau Y 


ituations precered non when competent. 
end for circular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


WiIncuester’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is an excellent 
reparation for onsumatives, for Coughs, for 
Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Loss otf Flesh, 
Poor Appetite, and for every form of General De- 
bility. ({@~BE suRE AND GET WINCHESTER’S PRE- 
PARATION. $1 and $2 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 








WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York, 


EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGI NTS WANTED 
once. Our Agent’s Caer 





t 
a beautnul "SATIN-LINED CASKET OF 
SILVERWARE, sent free. Write for it. 
WALLINGFORD SILVER ©O., Wallingford, Conn. 


BOOK sete eerene SAmrte canoe, 


james, 43 Ways to Money. All for two cent sta: 
EAGLE CARD’ ee 


ARD WORKS, Cabiz, O10. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 
ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 


The December number contains, among other valuable 
and interesting features, an important article from 


AT. HON. W. £. GLADSTONE, 


of England, entitled, 


‘THE UNITY OF HISTORY.” 


Price $5.00 per annum. Single copies mailed free for fifty 
cents. May be ordered through dealers or booksellers. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





t@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a gample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, a!) books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Aothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainiy, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 








The Health Braided Wire Dress 
Forms do not gather dampness from 
perspiration. They cannot produce 
Irritation. Lace Covered, Light, 
Cool, Flexible, Cleanly. Can be 
adjusted by the wearer to any size 
desired. Sold by Milliners, Dress- 
makers, and Dealers generally. If 
you do not find them, send 75 cents 
to us, and we will send, post-paid, 
in securely sealed package. Stokes, 
Thompson & Co., Agents, 235 
Chestnut St., Phila. Price Lists to 
Dealers. A Sample will be sent to 
any Milliner or Dressmaker sending 
their Business Card and 60 Cents. 

Mention this paper. 











NEW 


XMAS 
ANDATTRACTIVE| GIFTS. 


AT VERY 
MODERATE PRICES, 





A dainty new series of delightful size and low price. 


THE PHOTOCRAVURE SERIES OF 
YMNS. 
Will comprise the best-loved hymns in the English lan- 
guage, 
A great novelty lies in the exquisite illustrations, each 
hymn having 
NEw PHOTOGRAVURES, 
Beautifully printed in different colors, ” de designs by Mr. 
FREDERICK W. FREER, made especially for this series. 
Parchment-paper binding, with very decorative design 
stamped in gold across the top of the cover, and with let- 
tering below, in color, Each inabox. Each volume, %5 
cents, 
Cloth, similar stamping in gold and color. Each vol- 
ume, 75 cents. 
{. Rock of Ages. 
2. Nearer, My Cod, to Thee. 
3. Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! 


(Others in preparation.) 





Three new volumes and two new bindings ir the pop- 


ular 
BIRD-SONCS SERIES. 
By FipEtiA BRIDGES and Susie BArRsTOW SKELDING. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


iV.—Favorites in Feathers. 

Colored designs of Cat-birds and Garden-roses ; Owls 
at Evening ; Chewink and Trillium ; and Cedar-birds and 
Cedar-bough. 

With poems, etc., by well-known authors, including 
** Major and Minor,” by GEorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, in 
fac-simile of his MS. 

V.—Harbingers of Spring. 

Colored designs of City-sparrows and Wisteria; White 
Doves and Blossoming Apricot; Swallows Skimming 
over White Daisies ; Chipping-birds and Pussy-willow. 

With poems, ete., by well-known authors, including 
poems by Mary BRADLEY and FRANCcEs L. Mack, each 
in fac-simile of MS. 

Vi.—Winged Flower-Lovers. 

Colored designs of Bobolink and Clover-blossoms ; 
Sandpipers and Blossoming Beach-plums; Purple Finches 
and Peach-blossoms; King-bird and Cardinal flowers. 

With poems, etc., by well-known authors, including 
one by JoHN W. CHADWICK, in fac-simile of MS. 

Each one of volumes 1V., V., and VI., és bound in the new 
Satin-Panel Binding. 

A perfect reproduction, in miniature size, has been 
made of each of three of Miss Bridges’ best designs of 
birds. This appears iu colors, upon a panel of white 
satin which is sunk in the white cover of each volume. 

Cover is of heavy “sealskin paper’? (new and very 
beautiful in effect), roughened edges, with title, in em- 
bossed gold letters, below the satin-panel. 


I. Songs of Birds, 
li. Birds of Meadow and Crove, and 


lll. Songsters of the Branches, 

(the other volumes in this series), are offered in a new 
“Tinted Ivorine Binding,” in which the exquisitely en- 
graved ivorine is mounted upon heavy ‘* Whatman”? pa- 
per, which has been delicately tinted by hand with paie 
colors which are blended together—pink and pale blue, 
etc. (See catalogue.) 

Each of the above six volumes has covers with rough- 
ened edges, is tied with silk-and-metal cord, and is ina 
neat box, 

Price, each volume, $1.50. 

(For further particulars, send for catalogue.) 





A new book written ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS. 


UNCLE RUTHERFORD’S ATTIC. 
By Joanna H. Matuews, author of ‘* The Bessie Books,”’ 

** Little Sunbeams,”’ * Miss Ashton’s Girls,”’ etc. 

A wholesome and yet thoroughly interesting story. 
Illustrated by pew wood-engravings, 12mo, attractively 
bound in cloth, $1.25. 





The famous and beautiful 
FLOWER-SONCS SERIES. 
By Susiz’ Barstow SKELDING. 
Can now be had in the new photogravure binding, at the 
low price of 7% cents per volume. 

1. Songs of Flowers ; 2. A Handful of Blossoms ; 3. Ma- 
ple Leaves and Golden Rod; 4. From Moor and Glen; 5. 
‘A Bunch of Roses; 6. Pansies and Orchids; 7. Birthday 
Flowers ; 8. Spring Blossoms; 9. Midsummer Flowers ; 
10. Flowers for Winter Days; 11. Songs of the Roses ; 12. 
Roses and Forget-me-nots. 

Each with four beautiful plates of flowers, in colors. 











A NEW VOLUME IN THE BEAUTIFUL “ WORDS 
OF COMFORT AND HOPE SERIES.” 


WORDS OF PEACE AND REST. 


Selections from Tuomas a Kempis, St. BERNARD of 
Clairvaux, JOHANN TAULER, MADAME GUYON, and others. 

With design of birds, flowers, and church, in brown on 
the ivorine, Text printed in brown, 

Each one of the five volumes has the ivorine tied with 
floss to the white cover of the new * seal ’’ board. 

Each is tied with silk-and-metal cord, and is in a pro- 
tector and a silvered box. Price each volume, $1.00. 

(For full description, send for catalogue.) 

“One of the finest specimens of book-making it has 
ever been our pleasure to see.” —Pittsburg Christean Ad- 
vocate. 





EIGHT CALENDARS FOR 1888, OF WHICH THE 
MOST NOTABLE IS 


THE PHOTOCRAVURE SHAKESPE- 
RIAN CALENDAR. 


A new departurein calendars. An original design for 
each month has been made by MR. FRANK M. GREGORY 
(the well-known etcher and President of the Salma- 
gundi Club), and each design has been beautifully en- 
graved by the photogravure process, 

The various designs are printed in a variety of colors, 
and each illustrates a quotation from SHAKESPEARE, ap- 
propriate to the month. 

Each photogravure is printed on a separate leaf, and the 
twelve are tied together with silk and have roughened 
edges, By far the most artistic and dainty calendar yet 
published. Each ina box, $1.50. 

For description of the other seven, send for catalogue. 
Their prices range from 25 cents to $1.00 each. 





Two new volumes in the successful series of 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


By WituraM O. StopparD. I.—James Madison, James 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams. W.—Andrew Jackson- 
and Martin Van Buren. ‘ 
This important series now comprises five volumes, and 

will be completed in about ten. 

Each volume 12mo., from new type, on good paper, 
with illustrations. 

Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive design in 
black and gold on covers, showing portraits of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Grant and Garfield. Each volume, $1.25. 





A welcome new “ MurREyY” book, 
PRACTICAL CARVINC. 


Its title tells its story. Uniform with ‘‘ Fifty Soups” 
and the other five volumes in the wonderfully saleable 
series. Price, 50 cents; in very attractive shape. 





Two important new volumes in the series of 
MANUALS OF CAMES. 
1.—Pole on Whist. 


In every respect the best edition made, 
1i.—The Game of Euchre. 
By Joun W. KELLER, author of ** Draw Poker.” 
Each of the foregoing is a16mo, well printed, from new 
electrotype plates, on fine laid paper. 
Boards, separate design for each cover, in bright color- 
ing, with appropriate subject. Each volume, 50 cents. 





The Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette says: ** The group- 
ing of ‘The Good Things of Life’ ina holiday book has 
quite naturally come to be an annual matter, and much is 
the refined merriment and enjoyment scattered thereby. 
It is a brilliant combination of the best witty conceits of 
America.”’ 


THE COOD THINCS OF LIFE. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
Now ready. Equals or surpasses any of the previous 
volumes in this successful and rapidly selling series. 
Each series is in,one volume, oblong quarto. with 
highly ornamental and humorous design on cover, in 
$2.50 and gold. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Each, 
2.50. 


Send for New CATALOGUE, containing full descriptions of these PuBLIcATIONS, and of many NEw 


PoETRY, BIloGRAPHY, Humor, 


ArT, ete., etc. Mention Am. AGRICULTURIST. 


VOLUMES OF FICTION 
" this catalogue and one of Frpeia Bripees’ colored StupiEs or Birps will be 


On receipt of 10 cents, 
sent to any address. 


Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address (at 
publishers’ expense), on receipt of advertised price. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Works of Art, 
(Successors TO WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN.) 
1s2 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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-— BOOKS, PERIODICALS, LTC. == 





A SPLENDID BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK 


‘¢sHow to Amuse Yourself and Others.’’ By 
Lina & ADELIA Bb. BEARD, With over 500 illustrations by 
the authors. 8vo. $3.00. 

MARION HARLAND says of the book: “I consider 
it one of the most entertaining, and yet most practical 
works of the kind I haveever seen. It gives me honest 
pleasure to commend it to ‘ our girls’ all over the country.” 

UISA M. ALCOTT writes: “I have put it down 
on my list of goud and usetul books for young people, as I 
have many requests for advice from my little friends and 
their anxious mothers. Iam most happy to commend your 
very ingenious and entertaining book.” : 

*,* © Mhe American Boy’s ng ieee In- 

), 


valuable for boys. $2.00. The two books $35. 


SETHW’S BROTHER’S WIFE. 
A STUDY OF LIFE IN THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
A rural community in Northern New York is the scene of 
Mr. Frederic’s novel. The characters are drawn with vigor, 
and each has a decided and refreshing individuality. 

‘A story of great merit. It opens up anew line of Amer- 
ican fiction.”—Boston Herald. 

“A finely wrought tale, perfect in its management of 
romantic detail, and alive with the quaint pictures of the 
people it portrays.”—Syracuse Standard. 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S NEW BOOK, 
‘ x yar 
FREE JOE, 
AND OTHER GEORGIAN SKETCHES. 12mo. $1.00. 

This new collection of the more recent stories by the au- 
thor of the “Uncle Remus’’ tales will be welcomed by 
thousands. Full of sympathy with the characters he por- 
trays, and inimitable in his droll humor and strong delinea- 
tions of Southern Jife and character. Mr. Harris has placed 
these stories on an equal footing with his best previous work. 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST. 


FRoM 1512 vo 1858. BySamMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. WITH 145 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAps, 12mo. $1.75. 

“It ought to be in the hands of every American boy and 
of every American who has passed beyond boyhood’s stage 
without learning the story of his country’s greatness.”— 
Phila. Times. 

“In every respect an admirable book.”’- Christian at Work. 
By the same author: 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND, 
From 1580 To 1643. WuitH 148 ILLUSTRATIONS AND Maps 
1zgmo. $1.50. 

*,* The Christmas number of 


Lf i Xx r bj 
, THE BOOK BUYER 
will be ready on December 1st. It will contain illustrated 
articles on the ee holiday books by Howard Pyle, 
John Borroughs, R. H. Stoddard, Edith M. Thomas, H. H. 
Boyesen, J. B. Millet, H. W. Mabie, Laurence Hutten, and 
Mrs. Burton N. Harrison. The leading article of the number 
will consist of extracts from one of Thackeray’s Rounda- 
bout Papers, with special illustrations. The special cover 
and principal illustrations from the holiday books will be 
printed in colors. Sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. 


*,* These books for sale by all Booksellers. or sent, post-paid, 


NEW STANDARD BOOKS 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


By ELLIoTT Covzgs, A.M., M.D., Ph. D. Contains a con- 
cise account of pg I species of living and fossil bird at 
present known on this continent. Third edition, revised 
to date, presenting the nomenclature of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Illustrated. 
1 vol., royal octavo, vellum cloth, $7.50. 

SPORTSMAN'S EDITION. Flexible Russia leather, $7.50. 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 


By F. A, OBER. A brilliant record of a remarkable journey 
from Yucatan tothe RioGrande. Historic ruins, tropic 
wilds, silver hills, are described with eloquence. 1 vol., 
8vo., cloth, gilt, $3.50. 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 





The most WA popular Weekly news- 
. Paper devoted to | moony aan, en- 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 
ever pablis ed. Every number illustrated with 
splendid engravings. ‘This publication, furnishes 
a most valuable encyclopedia of information which 
no person should be without. The popularity of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that its cir- 
culation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20ayear. Discount 
toClubs. Sold by all rewsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., 
Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. havo 
AT N T also had Thirty=- 
® Seven Years’ 
practice beforo 
the Patent Office, and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thous- 
and applications for patents in the 
United Btates and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 
of their patents. 
Neitees MUNN. & CO., Office SCIENTIIO 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 




































Capable men to approach Farm« 
a ANTE ers, Live-Stock Men, Horti- 
s culturists, etc., with the 
5 
Am. Home and Farm Cyclopedia. 


This volume of 1,100 pages, and 2,000 illustrations, is 
absolutely indispensable to ali interested in rural 
affairs. $25 to $125 a week for suitable men who will follow 
instructions. Particulars free. Distance no objection. Why 
work for barely bread and butter? Address 
THE THOMPSON PUBLISHING CO, 
225 So. Gth St., Philad’a, Pa, 


Books 3 Cents: acl. 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published in neat 
pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type on good paper: Sir Noel's 
Heir, by Mrs, May Agnes Fleming; A Bartered Life, by Marion 
Harland ; An Old Man's Sacrifice, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens ; The 
Forcellini Rubies, by M. T. Caldor; The Old Oaken Chest, by 
Sv'vanus Cobb, Jr.; The Pearl of the Ocean, by Clara Augusta 3 
Hollow Ash Hall, by Margaret Blount ; Clife House, by Etta W. 
Pierce; Under the Lilacs, by the author of “Dora Thorne’’j 
The Diamond Bracelet, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Lawyer's 
Secret, by Miss M. E. Braddon; The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, by R. L. Stevenson; A Wicked Girl, by Mary 
Cecil Hay ; Lady Valworth’s Diamonds, by ‘The Buchess’’ 5 
Between Two Sins, by the author of ‘Dora Thorne” ; The Niné 
of Hearts, by B. L. Farjeon; Doris's Fortune, by Florence 
Warden ; A Low Marriage, by Miss Mulock; The Guilty River, 
by Wilkie Collins; The Poison of Asps, by Florence Marryat; 
Moat Grange, by Mrs. Henry Wood; Forging the Fetters, by 
Mrs. Alexander; A Playwright’s Daughter, by Mrs. Annie 
Edwards; Fair but False, by the author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne”’ ; 
Lancaster’s Cabin, by Mrs. M. V. Victor; Florence Ivington’s 
Oath, by Mrs. Mary A. Denison. We will send any Four of the 
above books by mail, post-paid, for 12 Cents; any Ten for 
25 Cents; the entire number (26 books) for 50 Cents; the 
entire number, bound in boards, with cloth back, for 75 Cents. 
Postage stamps taken. These are the cheapest books ever pub- 
lished, and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for 
them. This offer is made to introduce our popular publications. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address F. M. 
LUPTON, Publisher, 68 Murray Street, New York. 


ARMERS } —You can make from— 
0 $10 to $40 a day selling 
OUR VICTOR FARMER’S AND OFFICE SAFES. 
Warranted fire-proof: burglar-proof combination locks. Patent- 
ed Dec. 29, 1885, June 7, 1887, Oct. 11, 1887. Prices from $24 up. 
We pay the highest salaries and commissions. You can trade 
safes for all your supplies, and save half your yearly expenses. 


Each agency is worth from $1000 to $5000 per year. Send at once 
for catalogue and outfit. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











& large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 
agents’ outfit,2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 
a A 


FU N CARDS, cet of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 




















on receipt of price, by 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAGIC IMP BOTTLE ssa" 
: 4 ing trick. It 
is a curiosity and a Brain Puzzler, It 
will stand up as straight as a flagstaff, 
and no one can make it lie down; but : 
when you take it down it will go like a | 
sleepy kitten, It causes heapsof fun. 
Full directions with each. Sample by 

i -ts.: 3, 25 cts.; one dozen, 75 cts. 


mail, 10¢ 
WOWARD MFG. CO., 45 Eddy St., Providence, R.1. 


NIVERSITY ORCGANS.— 
They Lead the World.—885 to #500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couplers, 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 

with Stool and Book, for TRIALIN YOUR 

OWN HOME BEFORE YOU BUY._ ESTABLISHED 


1359. MARCHAL & SMITH, 


235 East 2ist Street, New York, 


paper, all for a 2c stamp. 


Christmas Budget Free! 


Tae CaristMAs BupGetT contains all the following good and 
nseful things for holiday amusement: 6 Beautiful Engravings, 
60 Portraits of Famous Men, 26 Portraits of Famous Women, 
41 Fancy Work Designs, 300 Puzzles, Rebuses and Conundrums, 
200 Selections for Autograph Albums, 100 Popniar Songs, 100 
Money-making Secrets, 69 Parlor Games, 83 Tricks in Magic, 58 
Amusing Experiments, 26 Popular Recitations, The Language 
of Flowers, Golden Wheel Fortune-Teller, Dictionary o{ Dreams, 
Guide to Harmless Flirtation, Lovers’ Telegraph, Magic Age 
Table, Morse Telegraph Alphabet, Magic Square, Seven Wonders 
of the World, Map of the United States, Deaf and Dumb Alpha- 
bet, and a Calendar for the Current Year. Special Offer: 
We will send The People’s Home Journal, our large 16- 
page, 64-column illustrated Literary and Family paper, Three 
Months on trial upon receipt of only Twelve Cents in post- 


TO FARMERS ONLY! 


We wish every farmer reader of this advertisement to send a postal card to the address 
given below for a 


SAMPLE COPY, SENT FREE 


to all applicants, with Jarge illustrated premium list, containing many valuable articles, which we furnish to our 
subscribers at less than wholesale prices. It also contains a large number of splendid premiums for any one who 
will make a small effort to extend our circulation, 
ry >, 
THE OHIO FARMER 
was established in 1848 ; is a 16-page [64-column] WEEKLY Agricultura), Horticultural, Live Stock and Family 
paper, containing valuable information for every member of the family. It is ably edited and has one of the best 
corps of correspondents, who are actual farmers themselves, of any paper in this conntry. 
An able Lawyer and an experienced Veterinary Surgeon are employed by us by the year to answer all questions 
asked by our subscribers, in their respective departments, free of Charge. 
We have the best Commercial Department, with full market reports every week, of any paper in our class. 
Our large circulation and liberal advertising patronage enable us to offer our paper at 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 
| We send the remainder of 1887 FREE to new subscribers. Address 
Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, | OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


13 tees a 580 ees Songs, Riddles, 
ones es, Etc.. and a copy of our finely illustrated ‘6 At Xmas play with merry cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


= Santa Claus Surprise Box 
OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR ALL, 


During the past sammer months when all branches of trade wer6 
unusually — we tuok advantage af the dullness of the market and 
= aS purchased for spot cash an immense stock of Cards, Toys, Jewele 
ry, Fancy Goods, Etc. From this stock we have made up our Santa Claus Surprise Box, which 
gives for the small sum of 50c. the best assortment of the kind ever offered for the moneye 


THE SANTA CLAUS SURPRISE BOX CONTAINS 
1 Elegant Satin Fringed Christ-| 47 Colored Removable Figures. | 1 Pack of Divination Cards. 




































age stamps, and to each subscriber we will also send Free and A 2 A 
post-paid, Tuk CuristmMas Bupe@xt, containing all the above ; mas Card. 1 Set of Comic Invitation Cards. Half Doz. Red Lunch Napkins. 
five subscrip: ons and five —e for 50 eaten ae ane offer 2 fine Landscape Xmas Cards. 25c Package Imported peor 1 Electro Plated Finger Ring. 
is made to inivoduce our paper into new homes, Satisfaction * Elegant Double Card Great Game of Fox and Geese. ] Hand 
an ; Psa > . A ndsome Felt Tidy, stam: 
uaranteed or money refunded. Address F, M. LUPTON, 3 Cherub Christmas Cards. Game of “Nine Penny Morris.” pen ta aaa ped 


ublisher, No. 63 Murray Street, New York. 


15 Beautiful Assorted Christmas| 1 Fine Silver Plated Thmble. 2 Knots Embroidery Silk. 





Th nae 38 = td — Cards. 250 5 ne & Autograph Album | 4 Embroidery Needle. 
e nea ovelties. erses. 
» The Lightning Trick Box. tricks ever 18 Serap Embossed Pictures. 250 Riddlesand Conundrums, | * ag tm cohen alee 


yy invented. You take off the cover and show 
xe itis full of candy; replace it and you can 
assure your friends it is empty ; and taking off 
the cover again, sure enough, the candy has 
disappeared. Any one can do the trick. 
Directions sent witheach. Sample, postpaid, 
10c.; 3, 25c.; one doz., 75c. ARD 
MEG. CO., 45 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, K.I. 








All of the above in a neat box for only Fifty cents. Three Santa Claus Surprise Boxes for only $1.20. 
Be sure and get one or more of these Boxes for Christmas, Postage stamps taken. 


World Manf’s Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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~==+ MISCELLANEOUS 








TRAVEL VIA 


ms my oe po Pr med 
ars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
Burlington 
Route 





IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged. 







ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 









C.B.&Q.AR. 













DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MAH PORTLAND, ORE. RB OES ries = 





Besiaes many other valuable features, 1t contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mase, 


0 A 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
Td. fy R, H. B. a PAUL vite 


Ist V. P. . M. G.P.&T. A. 
For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, 


F ARMS FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO., DEL- 
)_ The peach belt of the Del. and Md. Penin. 
sula. Address L. T. SAULSBURY & CO., Georgetown, Del. 
1 OO FARMS, NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 15 












Wiles from Washington, D.C. 
0. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 











OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
Chesapeake Bay. Mild Climate. Productions—fruit, 
vegetables, grain, grasses, fish and oysters. Send for 

circular. BROWNE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C. H., Va. 


Unimproved land and town lots. 
D AKOTA FARMS, Splendid chances for comfort- 
able homes and profitable investments. Send 10c. in stamps 
for new maps,etc. W. K.SMITH,Lisbon,Ransom Co.,Dakota. 


on Sames River, Va., in Claremont 
H MS Colony. Mlustrated Circular Free 


J.F. MANCHA, Raymond, Surry Co.,Va. 





YOURSELF 
SAFETY RAZOR. 








UILDING LOTS FREE, to those who will erect 
eng Splendid winter and sporting resort, boating, 
D 


unnin etc. Address 
“ COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, Raleigh, N. C. 


ARYLAND FRUIT FARMS FOR SALE. HEALTHY 
Climate, Oysters, Fish and Fowl. Circulars free. 
JUDEFIND BROS., Edesville, Md. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


00 Type Writer. The Jewelers’ Mercantile ‘ 
eA ency New York and Chicago, have used 27 of A great invention which renders shaving an 
them for $ years. Durable, Labor-saviag, Ingenious. Cat | CARY Sind COMveD NCH rranied to shave clean. Time 
alogne Free. _H. 8. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt Bt,, N. Y- and money saved. Adapted for a quick shave, and to 











Why not save one half on 1000 useful him whose skin is too tender to admit the application 

SEE HERE ! Articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 
pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, 
PENSIONS For Mexican War and Union Veterans. 
MILO B. STEVENS & CO., 
Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Pp N 7 PROMPTLY SECURED. Send for 

book of information on_patents, 

trade-marks, copyrights,&c. W.B.Bellows,21 Park Row,N.Y. 

$1 an hour, 50 new arti- 











of the ordinary razor. 


ACENTS MAKE $ii PER DAY! 


Selllike hot waffles and honey! Each razor comes neatly 
= ed in a niece case, with handle and every appur- 

mance and full directions how to use and keep it. We 
will send a sample by mail to any address in the U. 8. on 
receipt of $1.50 which is 50 cents less than the regular 
retail price. To sell again, we will make you an offer 
which for liberality takes firstrank. Full descriptive cir- 
culars of all our goods on receipt of stamp. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, Address 


ALLWORTH MFG. CO., Rutherford, N. J. 





f AGEN TS WANTED. cles. Catalogue and 





4 sample free. C. E MARSHALL, Lockport,N. Y. 
3-4 SIZE SAW-SET. 





ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, i866. 
| @ia PATENT WATER PROOFED 












FOR LUMBERMEN AND WOOD CUTTERS. 


ap and best ever made. Setsa sawin three min- 
ates. Also, Champion Gauge for cutting raker teeth proper 
jJength. Any onecan use them. Sample of each, by mail, 
on receipt of $1. Circulars free. Address, 

J. E. WHITING, Montrose, Pa. 





CHEAP Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF, Patent method 
with 4% the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 

















00. buys one of HEGE'S 42 in. by ft. SAW MILLS, . one 
30 Universal Log Beam and Double Eccentric Friction better than Oil Cloths. (j-Catalogue and Samples Free. 
Feed. Manufactured by Salem Iron Works, Salem, N. C. W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 
8ST. LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS. OMAHA, 
AGENTS sen= 
EERE 


with which you can tell any person’s age; and large sample book of Hid- 
den N. Card All for only a2 t stamp. Banner Card Co., Cadia,O- 





and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 





| 

' 

| 

| 

| PACK May IC U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
| Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Mystic Oracle, 
| 

| 

| 


heur during spare time. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 

N. Y.,.made gis one day, $76.50 one week. Send 20 cents for a package of Plush, 

Socan you. Proofs and catalogue free. Silk, Satin, and Velvet for Patch 
J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. ‘work lo HOWARD MFG. CO., Providence, RB. 1, 

















THE RIP VAN WINKLE RECLINING ROCKER. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 
Solid Cherry, upholstered in Plush. Has 27 Combinations and 200 Changes of Position and sells for $15. 

MAKES 15 PIECES OF FURNITURE. 

You can sit in the Chair with your fect on the foot-rest and 
rock yourself and it is impossible for a beholder to tell what 
makes the chair rock. 

Asan Inwalid’s Chair a person can recline the back 
by quarter-inches until he Jies straight or horizontally, and 
without taking his weight from the back of the chair in the 
least, and 

CAN ROCK AS WELL LYING DOWN AS SITTING UP. 

Send for Catalogue and Pice-List. The Catalogue contains 
the LEGEND oF Rip VAN WINELE. 

THEY MAKE AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
P. C. LEWIS, Proprietor, Catskill, N. Y. 

























GOOD NEW 
To LADIES. 


in 
Greatest Bargains ‘Gonce*: 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


THE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofadescrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
ted in colour- 

‘¥ print, of the 


B ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 


: which should 
‘ Abe found in 
every family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depéts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


‘ NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or ON E.C. 
3, BAILWAY PLACE, JFENCHURCH STREET. 
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as GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE HAS WON 
an established reputation as the best in the market, 
and gives complete satisfaction. Liberal terms to agents. 
Send for circulars. Price, Plain, $1.00; Nickel Plated, 
$1.50, by mail. 

G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, N. H. 


WALTERS’ PATENT TIN, Chinal 
GALVANIZED or COPPER’ Shin les. 
= Make the hand- 


TW). somest,absolute- 

» ly storm, wind 
and fire - proof 
roof. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction 
or no pay. Send 
for particulars to 


The National Sheet 
Meal Roofing Co., 


518 & 520 E. 20th St., 
New York. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“$15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
Allkinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere, Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 

180 Main 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


O OWNERS OF WATER PUMPS, FORCE PUMPS, &c. 
The Parker Pump Cup, with Pat. Selvage Packing,will 
out-wear five leather cups; is not affected by hot ‘iquids or 
salt water; they have been tested for five years in the oil 
wells of Pennsylvania, and have no equal cups for the fol- 
lowing sized pumps: 












CC : 
VOT 








Bize 1% Ime... .ccc.sscees ec. Size 8% inch............ 85e. 
i eeineesnuswoeen wee. GR, oo evel: Saeeeee 40¢c. 
he Se RSS 0c. “ AS csanccakaonad 40¢. 
eh ROOTS gilda "ial eee aie eis a 50c. 
eh ater eee asenes roots 


Sent by mail on reccipt of price, by addressing 
THE PARKER CUP WORKS, Parker’s Landing, Pa. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert:on. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 

Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion 

("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbnes received, 
and all advertisements subject to the approval of the 
Publishers. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 











